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Dairy and Crop Barn, lower left-hand corner 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Farms Growing Richer Each Year 


Send postal for latest pamphlet, « Twenty Years After,” experience on a poor, almost 
worthless field (seven acres,) since 1879, up to date, that had been brought up into good 
condition with profitable crops, potatoes, oats, corn and hay, from the start only the MAPES 
MANURES used. The New England Farmer said of this field: « Now that seven acres 


is easily worth as a property, paying dividends at five per cent on $4,000.” 


I have used the MAPES MANURES over 25 years almost exclusively. When I started to use the MAPES MANURES I 
had one of the poorest farms in the county, and at present time I have one of the best in the county: If you don’t believe it, 
come and judge for yourselves. I wish you could have seen my hay crops for the last 10 years, no better in the county, and I 
owe it all to the MAPES MANURES as far as fertility is concerned.—[Lewis Bettz, North Penn, Pa. ; 

Before using MAPES MANURES we thought it a big thing to grow 20 bushels of wheat to the acre, but can grow now on the 
average of from 27 to 43 bushels, and get far better grass. We cut in the year of 1898 about 55 tons of hay on 28 acres, and I 
think that speaks very well for your goods for one who does not buy any manure. We keep four horses on farm and four 
cows, sO you may know about what manure the land gets.—[R. M. Everett, Lawrence Station, Mercer Co, N J, June 10th, 1899. 

Our section is overrun with agents offering fertilizers at very low prices; and with many of our farmers the low price, 
backed by the assertion of the agent that, “it is just as good or better than the so-called high grade,” will win every time 
with the man that knows nothing about fertilizers. My land is a standing practical advertisement of the merits of the MAPES 
MANURES. I have used them almost exclusively for the past sixteen years, with results that should be convincing to any- 
one seeing the permanent improvement in the productiveness of my farms. My crops are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, clover and 
grass.—_[D. R. Merkel, Shiremanstown, Pa, June 9th,- 1899, 


Farms Constantly Grow Stronger. Experience With Mapes Manures Over 30 Years. 


Dr F. M. Hexamer, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes: 

The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use of MAPES MANURES large yields of highest quality are obtain- 
ed, while the farms are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical results from the use of these fertilizers have been 
substantial profit, even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, extending through a 
period of over thirty years, has always shown the Mapes fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck farm and in 
the garden, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow. 


MY FARI1 IS GETTING RICHER EVERY YEAR. 


Wilmer Atkinson, editor and proprietor of the Farm Journal, reports on the MAPES MANURES: I do not use stable manure, 
and my farm is getting richer every year. We have found the MAPES MANURES equally good for grass, potatoes, corn and or- 


chard trees. 
Farms Steadily Improved and Crops Doubled. 


[From the New England Homestead.] 

The actual statements from those who have used these high-grade manures demonstrate the truth of the great claim mads 
for the MAPES MANURES, viz: that by their continued use, in some cases for 10, 12 and 15 years, farmers, truck growers and 
fruit growers report their lands as having steadily improved in condition, and their crops as double those formerly grown, while 
the quality of the crops has greatly improved, and their profits largely increased. 


The [Mapes Complete Manures 


Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Tobacco, Onions, Oats, Top- 
Dressing, Meadows, Orchards, Etc. 
No Wormy Potatoes With The Mapes Potato Manure In Ten Years. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of land for 10 years, using every year the MAPES POTATO MANURE. The 
last crop Was as clean as the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found many wormy pota- 
toes, will find that it was the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the MAPES POTATO MANURE for 
17 years,—[Mr E. S. Carman, Editor Rural New-Yorker and ‘“‘New Potato Culture.” 

The Practical Farmer on the MAPES POTATO MANURE in the prize potato contest: ‘“During the past five years there 
has scarcely been a recognized authority on potato growing who has not stated as a result of practical experience that a com- 
mercial fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE excelled stable manure in economy and in the yield and quality of pota- 
toes.”’ 

“Under average conditions, and in far greater number of cases, we do not hesitate to name the MAPES POTATO MA- 
NURE as t'e best and most profitable fertilizer for potatoes.”"—American Agriculturist. 

“The MAPES POTATO MANURE was really the first manure to make a great reputation in this country,-and the first to 
demonstrate the superiority of a really high grade, properly prepared fertilizer over stable manure for potatoes. Before this time 
not one grower in a hundred would use anything but stable manure for this crop, and now for many years past there are few 
large growers who do not prefer a fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE to any farm manure for potatoes, particularly 
when the highest quality is desired.”’—American Cultivator. 

“The advantage of the MAPES is that it goes in a straight line right to the spot. We never miss getting a carload for our 
orchard.”’ 

"We have been using the MAPES POTATO MANURE for eight years, indeed we do not care to use anything else for po- 
tatoes, and have never been disappointed yet. We do not have scabby potatoes as we used to do with stable manure.’’—Wilmer 
Atkinsen, Farm Journal. 

Note: Mr Atkinson has now. used the MAPES POTATO MANURE, one car upward per year, for 12 years. 


HOW MUCH’ CAN BE USED WITH SAFETY ? 


‘Tf I use 800 pounds per acre MAPES POTATO MANURE, do you think there is any danger of the crop becoming fired in 

case of dry weather?’ 

“Not the least danger is there that 800 pounds of potato fertilizer of high grade will injure the crop, no matter what the 
weather might be. The question as to how much fertilizer may be profitably used on potatoes is one the Rural New-Yorker feels 
it has a right to answer with authority. For many years—as the ‘New Potato Culture’. records—we- have tried experiments to 
throw light upon this question. We have used all the way from 200 to 2250 pounds to the acre, and the emphatic result has been 
that up tp 1750 pounds the largest amount has been -profitable:’’"—[E. S. Carman, Editor Rural New-Yorker. 


; The prices of the MAPES MANURES were reduced Jan 1, 1899. The: prices have not been advanced. this year,’ This is in 
spite of a considerable advance in prices of ras ma tepialg- and chegnicals, : 

Sent’ free, pamphlets on the growing of tobaceo, truck, fruits, farm crops, branes, pthearntn track th Florida, etc... Ap- 
ply to. local dealer-or to : 


‘The Mapes -Formula and Peruvian ‘Guano C0. 143° Liberty Street; New ~York, 


The highest prices obtained, for tobacco crops in Mass and Gt, reported in the press the past year (1899) were grown with 
the MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Reclaimed Swamps for Trucking. 
EDMUND ADAMS, NEW YORK. 





HE northern part of the towns of 
Lenox and Sullivan in Madison Co, 
N Y, are traversed in an easterly 
and westerly direction by what is 
known as the great Cowasselon 
swamp. This swamp is about five 
miles long and from one to two miles wide. 
The state has made several appropriations 
for the drainage of the great morass, and 
built what is now locally known as the 
state ditch. This opened up a large area 
of muck land on the south side of the 
Swamp a couple of miles north of the vil- 
lages of Canastota and Chittenango, Can- 
astota at the east and Chittenango at the 
west end. This land has proved very pro- 
fitable. Eleven celery companies have 


been organized during the development of - 


these lands. All of them are still in ex- 
istence and seem to have been profitable. 

Besides 600 acres of celery in the two 
towns containing the swamp, there is a 
larger area of onions, and about 250 acres of 
cucumbers. This development on the south 
side agitated and spurred up the farmers 
on the north side. The movement culminat- 
ed in a commission being appointed by 
County Judge Smith, and the retent com- 
pletion of a ditch two and one-half miles 
long and of sufficient capacity to drain 
nearly 1000 acres at an expense of $5000. 
These lands had been denuded of their 
timber and were valueless, but since the 
completion of the ditch, purchasers are 
looking for it at $40 p a and this, too, for 
land that has never been cultivated. 

How many such swamps are there in N 
Y, which might be made valuable by a good 
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ditch and a little pluck? While muck is 
the ideal land for celery, onions, squash and 
cucumbers, yet there are meadows on these 
lands that yield enormously. Still another 
mine of wealth has been dug up. Many 
acres of this muck are underlaid with great 
beds of marl and sand. These are ex- 
actly the ingredients for making Portland 
cement. While marl beds are common, they 
all, so far as I know, have to be supplied 
with sand from a distance if to be utilized 
in the manufacture of cement. But here 
they are, both at hand, and within round 
and sight of the New York Central rail- 
road and the raging Erie canal. 





Fertilizers in Irrigated Gardens. 


FRED W. KILBOURNE, NEW JERSEY. 





I fertilized almost exclusively with chemi- 
cal fertilizer for the last three years of my 
own mixing, although I never mix except 
with the harrow or cultivator, preferring to 
apply the different plant foods separately 
and at different times when most effective. 
I always apply the potash in the winter or 
early in the spring. I can’t get good effects 
from potash applied in the summer, and it 
keeps seed from germinating. Also if ap- 
plied heavily in the late spring or summer 
it seems to make the ground, crust unless 
used with lime, and I think lime is more 
effective if spread in winter. 

To get phosphoric acid, I use bone black, 
and for nitrogen nitrate of soda, which 
seems most effective of any form of nitro- 
gen, if rightly used. It is quick, and if the 
phosphoric acid and potash are back of it 
and have been applied in the right way at 
the right time, so that the plant roots can 
get at them, the plants are bound to grow. 


No. 9 
Raising Corn on Timber Land. 


W. A. PEARSON, 


To begin properly, two things are essen- 
tial—thorough tiling and land free of all 
stumps. Four years ago I cleared 10 acres 
of land, heavy timber, and two years later 
removed 500 stumps from the same field. 
The ground intended for growing corn 
should be plowed deep. As to fall or spring 
plowing, we will never agree, as the ques- 
tion is a local one. Where the soil is a 
black loam or sandy, and not inclined to 
pack, I prefer fall plowing for two reasons 
—we destroy many insects injurious to corn 
and we do not have so much plowing to do 
in spring, and thereby planting can be com- 
menced earlier. 

My usual manner of rotation is to start 
with clover sod, raise two crops of corn, 
then seed to wheat or oats and clover again. 
To do good work we must have good tools. 
In plowing, lay off your lands straight, and 
a good plowman will keep them so. Ar- 
range your plowing so as not to turn on 
the plowed ground, and plow all the ground. 
Don’t cut and cover. In spring begin to 
plow as early as the ground will bear work- 
ing, but above all things avoid working the 
soil when it is too wet. For fall plowing or 
if spring rains pack spring plowing, use the 
disk freely. I wish to urge the use of the 
disk, for I think it the best implement yet 
invented for pulverizing ground. Follow 
with the harrow and prepare the ground 
well, and if the soil is warm the plantin 
can begin. . 

In regard to the proper time to plant 
corn, the intelligent farmer will be governed 
by the condition of the soil and the aspect 
of the weather. It is poor farming to plant 











THRIFTY ONION FIELD IN THE RECLAIMED SWAMP 
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corn too early in the season, before the 
conditions of the weather and the soil are 
favorable. The young corn plant is very 
sensitive and delicate, and if checked in 
its growth will require a great deal of 
nursing to bring it back to its normal 
growth. After 35 years of careful obser- 
vation, experience has taught me that 
planting too early is nearly as bad as plant- 
ing too late. Wait until the ground is warm, 
then put the seed down 1% or 2 in deep. I 
prefer.corn checked. It is more easily cul- 
tivated and kept clean. Drop three grains 
in a hill as nearly as possible. Don’t plant 
too much seed. 


For the first working, the harrow should 
be started as soon after planting as pos- 
sible. Sickly looking corn soon follows big 
rains unless the fields are promptly gone 
over and the crust broken. At the second 
working, using the cultivator the first time, 
I think is the time to plow deep. Let your 
cultivator shovels go deeply into the ground 
and loosen it up, for then there are no roots 
to break off. Don’t let the weeds get start- 
ed. The time to kill weeds is just when 
they are breaking through the ground. At 
this stage the work can be done more rap- 
idly and more efficiently than later on. Af- 
ter the first cultivation I think the culture 
should be shallow, so as not to harm the 
corn roots, as their growth is wonderful. 
They run in every direction. Deep tillage 
tears them off. Let them have a chance to 
grow. Three inches is deep enough after 
torn is a foot high. Don’t hill up your 
sxorn. Leave the surface of the ground as 
arearly level and smooth as is consistent 
with thorough culture. This having been 
accomplished, you have done all that till- 
age can do to assist the crop. 


Prolonging Life of Machinery. 


O. J. ROHR, 





Most farming tools are used during only 
a fraction of the year. Diversified farming 
requires a great variety of tools and agri- 
cultural implements. The average farm- 
er lays these aside in a hurry, and gen- 
erally neglects to oil the polished parts 
of plows, spades, sickles, etc, and when 
he again wants to use them he finds to his 
annoyance and cost that they do not work 
well, are sometimes out of order, and per- 
haps need slight repairs. Valuable time 
must then be spent to put the machinery 
in proper working condition. A few hours 
spent on rainy fall or spring days, or in 
the winter when cutside work cannot be 
carried on, might have saved him time 
which in the busy season means many dol- 
lars. A great percentage of agricultural 
implements rot or rust out instead of 
wearing out. Money used in building sheds 
under which wagons, mowers, binders, 
seeders and the like may be sheltered is 
well spent, and soon proves to be a paying 
investment. 

But little skill is required to keep ordi- 
nary farming machinery in excellent con- 
dition. Few farmers are so fortunate as 
to be blessed with a mechanical turn of 
mind, but every one can, by the expenditure 
of a small amount of time and a little care, 
prolong the life of machinery for many 
years. The manutacturers of agricultural 
implements generally use a poor quality of 
paint on the articles they turn out, and 
the wooden parts are soon exposed. Farm- 
ers should paint their tools and machinery 
with paint of their own mixing, using lin- 
seed oil and white lead instead of purchas- 
ing the ready-mixed paints which often 
have benzine or turpentine in them. Paint, 
to stand the weather, should be put on 
when the temperature is not too high, for 
when the weather is hot and dry the oil 
quickly soaks into the wood, leaving the 
pigment on the outside to crack and scale 
off. The first coat must be thin and well- 
worked in with the brush. A sufficient 
length of time must elapse before the sec- 
ond coat is applied, for if the first coat is 
not thoroughly dried, the paint will be of 
little avail. 


Prepare for Potato Planting. 


Seed potatoes should be sorted out and 
kept in a cool place to retard sprouting. 
Sprouted seed has lost its vitality and will 
not yield as large a crop as seed that had 
not started into growth before planting. 
Medium sized tubers, smooth, clean and 
uniform, give the best results. They should, 
for the sake of economy, be cut to two or 
three eyes. If the seed is high-priced or 
some large premium potatoes are wanted, 
cut to one eye. This will give large po- 
tatoes and fewer to the hill. Before plant- 
ing soak the seed in corrosive sublimate 
solution for 1% hours. Dissolve 2 oz cor- 
rosive sublimate in 15 gals of. water, put 
the potatoes in a bag and immerse in the 
water, which should be in a wooden tub 
or barrel. After removing, dry the pota- 
toes, then cut and handle in the usual way, 
but be careful, as this stuff is a deadly 
poison. 

The soil needs to be plowed early and 
deeply. The great majority of farmers and 
gardeners still use stable manure for fer- 
tilizer. The common practice with Long 
Island market gardeners, on their light, 
sandy soil, is to open the rows 2% ft apart 
with a two-horse plow, spread the manure 
in the bottom of the furrow, cover lightly 
with soil, drop the seed from 9 to 15 in 
apart, according to variety, and cover with 
a plow or plank drag. If fertilizer is used 
it is applied in the same way, mixing it 
with the soil by going through the fur- 
row with a cultivator made very narrow. 

Plant the seed deeply to avoid hilling and 
the consequent drying out of the ridges. 
Levelt culture gives the best results both 
experimentally and in actual practice. It 
is a little more labor to dig the potatoes 
by hand when planted deeply, but the use 
of the plow or digger greatly aids rapid 
work. While early planting gives the ear- 
liest results, for the general crop it does 
not pay to plant too early. The seed gets 
chilled and comes up weak and uneven. 








Growing Popcorn Commercially. 





Any soil that will produce a good crop of 
field corn will be satisfactory for popcorn. 
As the plant is less rugged than Indian 
corn it will pay to have a rich loam in a 
high state of cultivation. If it is not natur- 
ally rich add 25 to 40 loads of stable ma- 
nure per acre, plow deeply, harrow thor- 
oughly, see that the seedbed is well com- 
pacted before planting. Go over the ground 
with a harrow just before the seed is put in 
so that all weeds which have started will 
be killed. Plant in rows much as ordinary 
field corn. The rows must be 3 ft apart, 
with one stalk about 6 or 8 in in the row. 
Some varieties stool very readily, produc- 
ing occasionally 12 stalks from a single 
seed. If this kind is chosen care must be 
taken not to get it too thick. The ten- 
dency is to drop too many seeds in a hill, 
consequently it is almost always necessary 
to thin the young plants after they are well 
started, 

As the plants are small and weak at the 
start, it is always desirable to delay the 
planting until the soil is well warfmed up. 
Care must always be taken at the first cul- 
tivation so as not to injure the young 
plants. Give about the same treatment as 
corn, keeping the soil free of weeds ani 
well pulverized. The land should be well 
drained, as the crop will not do well if ex- 
cessive moisture is present. The crop may 
be thoroughly ripened in the field when it 
can be husked out and stored in a dry 
Place in barrels or bins so arranged that 
mice or rats cannot get at the ears. Or 
the corn can be cut, tied in bundles and 
stored in the field or -on a scaffold in the 
barn until work is not pressing, when it 
can be husked at leisure. 

The best varieties for market are White 
Pearl and White Rice. The White Rice is 
small and rough and is considered very de- 
sirable for home use. White Pearl is very 





ALL -ABOUT THE FARM 


productive and is the standard market sort. 
The variety called Golden Queen is exceed- 
ingly prolific and is said te be profitable as 
a market crop. Amber Rice is much like 
the White, except its amber color. Where 
one can indulge in the luxury of having a 
number of varieties this is a nice addition, 

There is a mistaken idea that the supply 
of popcorn is not nearly equal to the de- 
mand. There is some variation. One year 
there may be a shortage and another year 
a surplus. It varies just as other crors. 
Large markets like Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York con- 
sume considerable quantities and these 
cities are considered the best wholesale 
markets in the U §. ..The smaller towns are 
usually supplied by local growers. The 
price varies considerably. In New Yerk it 
ranges from $25 to 40 per ton, depending 
upon the variety and the amount on the 
market. In Chicago the price also varies, 
depending largely upon the supply. For car- 
load lots $1.25 and 1.50 per 100 Ibs on the 
cob is usually considered a pretty good fig- 
ure, while on the regular market prices 
range all the way from $1 to 1.75 per 1 
lbs, occas: nally going slightly higher. This 
is at an average of $20 to 35 per ton. 

If the autumn has been very dry, the 
cu... van be used the first season, but as a 
rule it contains too much meisture and 
should be held over until the next year, 
Keep it in a fairly dry place well protect- 
ed. If marketed the same season it will 
generally not pop well, and this tends to 
lessen the demand. The yield per acre 
varies considerably, the range being 1000 
to 2000 lbs. The smaller varieties like rice, 
for instance, do not produce so much per 
acre, but usually bring a higher price. 
White Pearl and Mammoth Queen, which 
have larger ears and consequently produce 
more per acre, are not so expensive. Com- 
pared with Indian corn the return per acre 
is usually greater, but it costs more to raise 
it, as the ground must be in better condi- 
tion and the plants must be given better 
culture, particularly in the earlier stages. 
Moreover, it is generally considered a mar- 
ket garden crop, and in the smaller cities 
there is no steady market for it, and occa- 
sionally there is a loss in selling. Ordinary 
field corn is a surer crop, is more easily 
handled, but where the grower is favorably 
located, is reasonably sure of a market, an 
acre or two of popcorn might be more 
profitable, 





Composition of Rape—The value of rape 
as a forage crop is due largely to its high 
percentage of protein. This is shown by 
chemical analyses and also by practical ex- 
perience. The Minn exper sta recently made 
a number of analyses of the rape plant at 
its different stages of growth. The results 
are shown in the table: 

Composition of 


dry matter, % 
Water, % Ash Protein Fiber 


Rape 
Entire plant nearly 


TORUS. 60's 0650005000 4.51 7.60 11.75 15.29 
BAOWEE occicccccncens< 88.16 7.50 17.04 11.06 
Half grown ..........98.48 9.24 12.44 —— 
Nearly mature.......86.46 9.68 12.14 —— 
First stagesof growth.95.11 16.48 14.76 10.38 
Mature plant.........76.44 8.01 9.21 12.03 


Prof Snyder suggests that no figures are 
given for the fat, because of the difficulty 
in separating this material. The dry mat- 
ter of the rape contains about as much pro- 
tein as clover hay. 





Success Depends Largely on the Weather 
—Farming is a lottery, and not dependent 
so much on protection as climate. You plow 
and sow, and what you get depends on just 
how climate spaces off heat and cold and 
wet and dry. In some lines the prices re- 
ceived are dependent on climate.—{J. Tur- 
ner Brakeley, New Jersey. 





Stock Peas are valuable as a part of a 
ration for hogs and where they can be 
raised a small field should always be plant- 
ed. The pork resulting is firm and of a 
very high quality. 








How to Succeed in Growing Onions. 
J. P, UNDERWOOD, OHIO, 





At the outset, I would like to say that 
success in growing this crop is not possible 
without well-directed effort. This means 
that the soil must be well supplied with 
plant food, either naturally or through 
years of manuring and fertilizing. I do not 
mean to say that there can be no good 
results where the ground has not been es- 
pecially prepared. I have succeeded fairly 
well where I have begun to fit the ground 
the first season of planting crops, but when 
this is done I would suggest a liberal ap- 
plication of barnyard ‘manure.* Plow this 
under deeply, using the jointer. , 

This is a good beginning, and when the 
froots of the crop reach the manure the 
plants will grow rapidly, if the ground is 
fairly moist. This stable manure, however, 
will not be sufficient, and it will be neces- 
sary to apply some quick-acting fertilizer, 
as nitrate of soda, to the surface when the 
plants most need it. Be sure to get barn- 
yard manure that is free from straw, as 
unrotted material interferes with cultiva- 
tion. Where an application of fertilizer is 
made to the surface of the soil, it must be 
‘well worked in to give the plants a rapid 
growth. 

After the ground is plowed, great care 
must be taken to pulverize the surface thor- 
oughly, for several reasons. During the 
dry season, unless the soil is well compact- 
ed and finely divided, the air will get into 
the upper layers and remove all the mois- 
ture, so that there will not be any left to 
germinate the seed. Then clods choke the 
tender sprouts until they are smothered 
and never get to the surface. The ground 
must also be well drained, for if water 
accumulates during a wet time the seed 
will rot. 

Next secure good seed, for failure will 
surely result if this is not looked after. I 
would suggest obtaining seed of the latest 
improved varieties. Drill in the seed as 
early as the ground can be safely worked, 
as I find that early sown onions are the 
best, especially where blights, mildews and 
rusts are abundant. My onion field has 
been wholly free from these pests, but any 
field is apt to be attacked. An extra effort 
must be made after the seed is in the 
ground to keep down the weeds, for if they 
once get started it is almost impossible to 
eradicate them, because of the smallness of 
the young onion plants. Go over the ground 
often so as to form a soi] mulch and thus 
conserve the moisture and keep the hard 
crust broken up. 





Growing Sweet Potatoes Easily. 


F, A. N. C@IBS, VIRGINIA. 





To begin with, soil free from stone seems 
essential, and a clay loam the best. The 
field is well plowed and the soil turned up 
in high ridges, far enough apart to be 
worked by a one-horse cultivator. I leave 
the field for a couple of days or so, for the 
soil to become warm and well dried out. 

Perhaps you buy the plants. I make 
a square of boards, a foot and a half to 
two feet deep, in a sunny place, and fill 
with mast (dried pine needles) slightly 
mixed with dry clay loam, for a depth suf- 
ficient for the seed potatoes to be placed 
on end. I place them close together and 
over all pyt a covering of mast. If mast 
is unobtainable, a lot of finely cut straw 
will do, being careful that it is not put on 
too thickly. The sun is allowed to shine 
in a while, then towards night a muslin 
cover is put on. This is wholly or partly 
removed at times, but must remain on 
over night. The potatoes are given an oc- 
casional light sprinkling, unless nature 
uses her watering pot on them. It will 
not be long before crisp, tender, green 
leaves will peep through the mast, which 
must lie thin and light. When sprouts are 
from five to eight inches long, one can 
readily pull them, one at a time, by hand 





MONEY CROPS 


through the mast, pulling only such as are 
of proper length for planting from day to 
day. 

When ready to plant, a quantity of the 
sprouts aresupposed to be large enough two 
or three days after the ridging. One person 
begins at the end of the row, and with a 
gardener’s trowel quickly makes little 
openings 18 inches apart on top of the 
ridge. He does this in an even manner, 
and another follows with bucket or apron 
full of the slips and drops one, stem end 
down, in each little hole. Next the one 
who used the trowel comes along with a 
bucket of tempered water, and a small 
dipper and puts a small quantity of water 
in each hole with the plant, while the man 
who dropped the slips follows closely be- 
hind and with one quick movement of both 
hands firms down the soil around each 
slip. It has been quick work, and the rows 
look even and handsome. The dipper of 
water keeps the slip fresh until it starts 
its rootlets. One may look over a large 
patch and scarcely see a lost plant. Dur- 
ing the season, the cultivator goes through 
twice. Weeds are not very prolific then 
and the plants get ahead rapidly. 

Later on, a man goes up and down be- 
tween the ridges with a hoe to make sure 
the sides of the ridges are kept up, and he 
removes any weeds that may have re- 
mained. As he passes along he lifts the 
vines, that now may be 2 to 4 ft in length, 
with the handle of his hoe. They must not 
be allowed to gain any great length beyond 
this (as they catch little rootlets into the 
earth) and he tosses them so they will rest 
on the top of the ridge. He may go through 
the rows three times in this way, always re- 
moving stray weeds and keeping up the 
sides of the ridge and lifting and tossing 
the vines up onto the crest so that they may 
not root and make growth, as this takes 
away the strength of the plant that is to 
make potatoes. 

The sweet potato must not be planted on 
flat land as are [Irish potatoes. It likes 
warmth and dryness, not soggy ground, and 
the vines kept on top shelter the ridge and 
keep it from baking. The sun strikes in 
through the sides of the ridge, giving the 
needed warmth. Be sure and wait until 
the ground is well settled and warmed be- 
fore beginning on the sweet potato patch. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing €o., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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e FOR 14 CENTS 


hs —s We wish to gain this y ear 200,000 

. Ee new customers, and h ence offer 
1 Pkg. City Garden Beet, lc 
Pig. Earl'at meraid Cucumberl6c 
La Crosse Market Lettuce, lic 

“ Strawberry azoton, 15c 











“ 13 Day Radish 100 
“ Early Ripe Cabbage, 10c 
* Early Dinner Onion, 10c 
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1 
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i 
8 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, ee 
, Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. 00 

" shoes 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we wil! 
mail you free, seg othe r with opr 

great Catalog, ‘tel all about 


*SALIER $. Lepr eyat LAR por aye 
Ss recei his notice £1 







- fosite yourtrade, and 
Syhen you once try Saizer’s 
44,70u will never do without. 
20 zes on Salzer's 1900—rar- 
est earliest haneie Giant onearth. F137. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WI8. 
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There is no other 
Seed Catalogue 
so helpful 


in plain, practical hints as 


Burpee’s FarmAnnual 


It tells the plain truth about all the best 
Seeds that Grow, including rare “‘New 
Creations” which cannot had else- 
where. It also offers useful new Leaflets 
and two “Vest-Pocket Guides to Culture,” 
all given FREE, 


S@ Write for the Catalogue TO-DAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 











Don'the 
Fooled 


with cheap-as-dirt and gift seeds when 
at reasonable prices’ you can have 
tested seeds—seeds that give pleasure 
and profit. Over quarter ofa million 
planters of Maule’s Seeds can testify 
to their superior excellence. We offer 
liberal inducements and cash prizes to 
the amount of $2,500.00. If you want 
the finest garden you ever had, and the 
best in your neighborhood, 


Plant 
MAULE’S ) 


> 
SEEDS 


in 1900. My new catalogue | is 5 peomounsed the 


finest and most compete f the 

yeas, It contains hundreds of illustrations, 
our colored plates, together — a gompiote 

list of all the new and standard garden, field 

and flower seeds of real merit. Also a fal 

list of good Summer flowering bulbs. 

at once for this book ; itis free. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 


SEED cit FREE 
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To get new 
ousstitans to 
test my Seeds, 








I will mail m: rem- 
1900 Cate. js fums offered. 
Don’tgive your 

r until 
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more 10 new 
than ever and a for 20c. 15 flowers 
10¢ Due Bill and 52 bulbs. 30c. 
good for 106 Potatoes, $2.00 and 
worth o up Say mye Seed 
Seeds for ag and up 
absolutely roy a 
All the bes 

J tatoes, &c., at ticis. Seene 


os anetat Each, He 
TIES offered wil pe =; $0 Fo ror a | ra Kame Each. 


aie red my is 
FREE to ail. Tell - 
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Eb. MILLS. Box. 73, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 


Pure, e to iS 
Send for FIN POT Cs Cata- 
logue FR Large 














Wholesale Lg ogy 
ag toe 
No. 26 A Bik, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


FARMERS 


Can Realize the Profits of Market Gardeners 


by planting the best transplanted vonstebie plants and 
~ — = r ah pee 9 as market ear! cariy while prices are 
Kigh. and ready March Ist, other 
plants Noe season, jcontinuing Lear ay Ist. 
Write for catal 


1. E. HUTTON & SON, Conyngham, Pa. 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Freight Movement on Lakes and Canals. 





The importance of our great inland water 
Ways in moving farm produce and other 
merchandise can scarcely be overestimated. 
Just now there is much talk in N Y over 
the proposition to raise $60,000,000 by state 
taxation to enlarge and greatly increase 
the capacity of the Erie canal. This is 
meeting pronounced opposition and there is 
little probability of any early change in 
the size of the canal, which, as it is, af- 
fords a great force in keeping grain and 
flour freights within reasonable bounds. 
The Erie canal and the Hudson river form 
the last link in the great chain of water- 
Ways connecting the seaboard with the 
wheat fields of the northwest; not less im- 
portant, the “Soo” canal which joins Lakes 
Superior and Huron, at the edge of the 
northern peninsula of Mich. Remarkable 
strides in the past decade have been made 
in the commerce of the great inland seas 
stretching from Buffalo to Chicago and Du- 
luth. 

According to figures recently sent out 
from the treasury bureau of statistics, 
showing the details of the commerce of the 
Sault Ste Marie canal, a total of 25,256,000 
tons freight passed through this channel in 
99, compared with only 7,516,000 tons in 89, 
the volume first named having a reported 
valuation of more than 280 million dollars, 
The actual number of vessels passed 
through the canal (both ways) was 20,055 
in ’99, against 9579 10 years earlier. The 
freight has increased much more rapidly 
than the number of vessels, this indicat- 
ing, in some degree, the sharp increase in 
the size and capacity of the freight carry- 
ing vessels of the great lakes. Ten years 
ago 16 million bushels wheat were shipped 
east through the canal, and in ’99 over 58 
millions; other grain (probably including 
flaxseed) 30 and 2 ~nillions respectively. 
Merchandise moving westward through the 
great lakes and the canal is made up 
largely of coal and manufactures. The 
American Soo canal is parallel with and but 
a short distance from the corresponding ca- 
nal on Canadian soil, the first named in 
°99 carrying 88 per cent of the freight. 





The Cranberry Census, mention of which 
was recently made in our columns, relative 
to preliminary work, is attracting interest 
among growers. Some complaints reach us 
that the government’s questions are too 
complicated. A successful Jersey grower 
brings up the point that “it would be inter- 
esting to know the original acreage put out, 
what proportion of it has been abandoned, 
the present acreage in good, fair prodticing 
order, amount of new bogs developed in 
last five years and the location by states of 
this new area, An acreage census of this 
character would be interesting. The ob- 
‘ jection to bookkeeping census is a strong 
one; it is from a physical standpoint and 
may be erroneous and give false ideas, in- 
ducing future investments in the business 
resulting in loss to beginners. The appar- 
ent profits are heavy, the actual profits 
very slim.” , 


, 


Wisconsin Potato Starch—The two 
starch factories in Waupaca will grind 
200,000 bu potatoes, and one at Stevens Point 
fully 100,000 bu at the spring run. These 
starch factories are a good thing for the 
farmers of Waupaca and Portage Co. ‘Cull 
potatoes command liéc per bu. The Stevens 
Point Starch Co sold a car of starch flour 
at 4%c per Ib. 








Belgian Hares, frozen, have appeared on 
the Chicago market in small quantities, ‘the 
promoters seeking to make them a substi- 
tute, to some extent, for poultry as an ar- 
ticle of food, No importance is attached to 
initial imports of this character. 





LIVE INTEREST 


Tree Fruits. 
Fruit Growers Must be Progressive. 


LUTHER BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. 


OF 





The fruit grower of to-day must have the 
ability to adapt himself to new methods, 
new fruits and new markets. By use of 
cold storage and rapid transit the finest 
fruit from every land can be found in any 
large market, both in and out of season, 
for while the fruits of one hemisphere are 
first waking from their winter’s sleep, on 
the other the summer sun has done its 
work and the ripened fruits are on their 
way to distant markets. With the world 
as a market, competition is keen, and only 
the best fruits in the best condition will 
pay. Furthermore, it generally costs much 
less per ton to produce large, first-class 
fruit than the poorest, meanest specimens 
that are ever offered. Small fruit exhausts 
the tree more rapidly than large fruit. It 
will thus readily be seen that improved va- 
rieties which produce uniformly large, fine 
fruit are the more economical manufac- 
turers of fruit, and also that the product 
is more salable. 

The tree which needs a good deal of prun- 
ing to keep it in proper form and vigorous 
health should be replaced by one that has 
a better habit of growth, for every ton of 
wood taken unnecessarily from an orchard 
represents at least as much weight of fruit. 
Many varieties have two or three superior 
qualities, but woefully lack in many others. 
The fruit grower of to-day is simply the 
manufacturer and should have the latest 
and best improvements. Of course there 
never can be one variety which will be best 
for all purposes, but it is perfectly possi- 
ble to produce varieties which for their 
own special use can be relied upon to pro- 
duce full crops of the best fruit without 
fail. All this can be done by careful selec- 
tion and breeding. 





Some of the Best Apples to Grow. 


D. A, BLALOCK, ILLINOIS. 

I have had 20 years’ experience in raising 
apples and have found very few varieties 
that are worth planting. Some of the best 
are: For summer, Red June, which is the 
earliest of all. It is of medium size and 
a handsome red, the flesh is white, tender, 
juicy and sub-acid. It is an abundant 
bearer. After this comes the Yellow Trans- 
parent, which is a Russian. This is pro- 
nounced by all who have seen it to be the 
most valuable early apple. The tree is an 
upright grower and a very early and abun- 
dant bearer. The fruit is of good size, pale 
yellow, and the flavor is acid. After the 
Yellow Transparent comes the 
also a Russian variety, which has proved to 
be a profitable apple. The fruit is large, 
yellow, beautifully striped with red, and 
the flesh is white. Early Harvest is an old 
variety, but it is always ready to bear ev- 
ery year. Red Astrachan is also a good 
summer variety. 

I have found the following autumn va- 
rieties good for both home and market: 
Maiden’s Blush, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Fameuse or Snow, and Rambo. Good win- 
ter varieties are Ben Davis, Salome, Belle 
De Baskoop, Pewaukee, Lawyer, R I Green- 
ing, Grimes Golden, Mcintosh Red, Stark, 
Northern Spy, Winesap and Wealthy. 





Good Apples for Alabama—In addition 
to the list of varieties usuaily recommended 
for Alabama, Prof F. 8. Earle of the exper 
sta suggests Yellow Transparent for sum- 
mer and Kennard’s Choice for late winter, 
Some of the most experienced growers in 
the northern part of the state have this in 
their list for market planting. 





Have been a subscriber to your paper for 
four or five years and think it worth more 
than the price just for the market reports. 
[A, G. Hall, Oneida Co, N Y. 


Tetofsky,- 





The Poultry Yard. 


Announcement 
OF THE RECORD BOOK OF OUR MONEY-IN-POUL= 
TRY CONTEST. 





We have at last decided upon a book for 
the keeping of records, accounts, descriptive 
notes, etc, by competitors in our Money-in- 
Poultry contest. This book embodies the 
most sensible and simple ideas advanced by 
all who have had experience in that line. 
It also is the result of our own extensive 
experience in the successful conduct of sim- 
ilar contests. 

This record book makes it easy for every 
one to go into the contest and stand a fair 
show for the prizes, even without previous 
experience in writing or in keeping ac- 
counts. The whole thing is made so simple 
that it is within the reach of each and all. 
The plan of keeping the account of eggs, 
hatches, feeds, receipts and expenses is 
made as easy as A B C. An account can be 
kept with each yard or flock separately or 
with all one’s poultry together. This is pro- 
vided for with four pages for each month, 
with a line for each day’srecord. Two blank 
pages are left for notes, descriptions, etc, 
of the month’s doings. Notes, hints, etc, as 
to the points that should be written up or 
covered in the report are printed in the 
book, together with a full description of the 


rules and how to carry them out. This 
book is now being printed. 
The prize list will close March 12. Any 


prizes contributed after that date will be 
acknowledged through our columns, but 
cannot get into the contest record book. 
The last pages of the book to be printed will 
contain the premium list in full. 

Everyone whose entry to the contest is 
mailed on or before March 10 will be pre- 
sented with a copy of this 50c book for only 
10c postpaid. It will be remembered that 
anyone who keeps 10 or more fowls may 
enter the contest, provided their subscrip- 
tion to our paper is paid to October, 1900, or 
beyond. All entries should reach us by 
April 2 at latest, and - earlier if possible. 
Anyone not a contestant can obtain this 
book by sending 50c to this office for it. The 
book is easily worth that to anyone who 
wishes to Keep tab on their poultry, irre- 
spective of whether they enter the contest 
or not. 

The prizes offered up to date exceed $2500 
in value. Several other offers; large and 
small, are in contemplation, but all must 
reach us on or before March 12, as above 
stated. 

A few who think our Money-in-Poultry 
contest is “for bookkeepers rather than for 
poulterers’” will be gery much mistaken, 
The contest book provides a very 
simple means of recording results, 
but it is equally oor even more 
important to describe the methods 
followed. We are putting a lot of work 
and money into this contest, not simply to 
find out how many eggs are laid, or the 
profit or loss in the business, but also and 
mainly to find out just how the results 
were attained in each case. These state- 
ments of practical experience from the 
most progressive poultry specialists, as well 
as from farmers and women who keep fowls 
in a less expert way, will be of great in- 
terest to our readers. These experiences 
from both the successful and unsuccess‘ul 
poulterers—for the latter may win prizes 
as well as the former—will be the most val- 
uable material ever published, and we be- 
lieve will warrant the large expense of 
time, money and thought that we are de- 
voting to the contest. 


RECENT PRIZE OFFERS. 


Retiable Poultry Yards, Walter French Scott, prop, 
Morristown, Minn, 1 sitting each B P Rocks, % 
Minorcas, Partridge Cochins, B 
Langshans, 8 © W _ Leghorns, 8 C B_ Leghorns 

The Meadow Brook Farm, Dallas, Pa, offers 3 sit- 

tings Pekin duck eggs, 3 sittings of B P Rock 

eggs, 3 sittings W Wyandot, 3 sittings White Ply- 
mouth and 3 sittings of B Minorca eggs from the 
very choicest matings, valued at $2 per sitting or 
$24 in all for the best records where Meadow 








Brook Farm eggs or stock are used. The new 4 
pag age art catalog of the Meadow Brook Farm, 
Hed with photographic views of the buildings” 
stock and methods used on this, one of America’s 
greatest poultry farms, will be mailed to anyone 
terested in poultry for 3e in stamps 24.00 
Paul Heise, Harper, Kan, 1 8 © B Leghorn cock, 
$5, and a pair of S$ C b ahem $5 10.00 
George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, offers ‘one "pair 
chicks and one sitting of eggs from each variety. 
This stock has taken prizes in all leading poultry 
shows in N E. Golden Wyandots, American Vom- 
iniques, Colored Vorkings and Houdans, also two 
rs of Booted ‘tumbler pigeons, $10; to the 10 
Best reports from girls or boys, 12 years or under, 
ehicks to be delivered in Aug, 1901. Also 10 pairs 
chicks, 2 pairs pigeons, $60. One pair each to suc- 
cessful contestants who have hatched chicks from 
his eggs, the report of same to be in the general 
report. The decision in this case shall be first to 
the one that has hatched and raised the largest 
number of chicks out of. eggs purchased of him 
this season, second to the next largest number, 
and so on . 100.00 
George Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill, manufacturers of Vic- 
tor brooders and ineubators. will adé $106 to the 
grand prize, provided the winner uses their in- 
saastor and Purchases between now and July 1, 
900, not less than $40 worth of their goods. George 
Ertel Co also. contribute outright one Im- 
proved Victor 200-egg hot water incubator and 
one 200-chick Victor brooder, two separate ma- 
chines supplied with copper tanks, price $12. In 
addition to the above, the George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Hl, will duplicate in = to not ex- 
ceed $0 the value of all prizes won by any con- 
testant who has a voucher i, & ‘he or she has 
purchased $75 worth or more of its goods between 
now and March 1, 1901 Total offered by George 
Ertel Co-. 192.00 
Bucher Engraving Co, Columbus, O, handsome en- 
graved letter head, $10; two re-etched half-tone 
plates of prize- a poultry from photograph 


urnished, $5 15.00 
Frank NW. Hardy, Bradford, Vv . “two sittings Ww 
Wyandot 6.00 


¥. H. Coventry, Ridge Mills, NY, pair Pekin ducks, 
$5; two sittings Pekin duck eggs, + - a . 

Heman H. Ferrier, Sinclairville, N rio 8S COB 
Leghorns, $5, and 2 sittings Buff P inte ks, $3 8.00 

James L. Lattimer, Sabinsville, Pa, will give to the 
youngest contestant a receipt for five years’ sub- 
scription to this paper 

F. W. Corey, Cuyler, N y, 1 sitting each w yandot 
and Hock eggs . 5.00 

F. E. Townsend, Ashton, Ia, trio Blk Langshans to 
the one who shows lowest egg record for three 


8.00 


5.00 


winter mos, Dec, Jan and Feb. 5.00 
Mr and Mrs G. G, Thompson, ——™ lll, 
18 L Wyandot cockerel, score 92 . e 5.00 





Keep the Wyandots Stocky—It is a fact 
that all admirers of the Wyandot must 
view with alarm that the tendency now is 
to breed these birds away from a blocky 




















TYPICAL WYANDOT. 


form. A few.still hold tenaciously to the 
old type, but the great body of breeders in 
striving for size have secured a much more 
reachy fowl than is consistent with the best 
practical results. One of the chief excel- 
lencies of the Wyandot has been its com- 
pact, market form, and the real friends of 
the breed should not allow it to lose this 
prime characteristic. Breed to the type 
shown in the cut, not trying for too great 
size and the utility of the breed will be 
preserved, 


Poultry House for Specialists—I should 
recommend a long building with a yard in 
back. Upon a farm I should prefer the col- 
ony houses in ¥ pich the poultry can be con- 
fined at night, “1t.aHowed to range about 
the buildings r,..day. I know of a grower 
who spends onl¥ $15 on a-house for 30 to 40 
hens. He keeps;4000 hens with profit. There 
is danger of uging too much glass in the 
hen house, which makes it cold after the 
Sun has gone down.—[Samuel Cushman, 
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“Deeds Are Fruits, 
Words Are But Leaves.’ 


The many wonderful cures effected by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are the fruits by 
which i should be judged. These prove Columbia Incubator €8. 62 Adems St. Deioware tity, Del. 
it to be the great, unequalled remedy for 1 The Premier Incubator, made by the Columbia 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, catarrh and alt Diptannn of Water and titer Wuaeias te 
other ailments due to im pure or impover- great National Export Exposition held at Phila. 
ished blood. IT Cos’ us gq ests 150 

Rheumatism — “ My mother, eighty We ee 1D) xen new book, 
years old, has recetved much benefit from 43 Money with Feultry 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send our Incubators to any 
responsible person. No one should buy 
~ Agee 4 pve A for - before giving ita 
ial, It is m can fall 
with it, A child fay run ft. 10cts, 
worth ofoil will make a hatch. It beat all 
there at World’s —— and 
tions, 
turers of the celebrated New Premier and Simplicity = 
eubators. Catalogue 5 cts. Plaus for Poultry Houses, etc., 95c, 





















Incubators.” It telisit all. 





taking Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheuma- wast! te Teetea, Theans nod pa 
tism.”” Agnes D. Derby, Jamestown, N. Y. SrSTURE. hers fi oe 
Catarrh — “‘ My daughter had catarrh TING. f are gens tte 
in the head and Hood's Sarsaparilla cured Lddress nearest office. CYPHER INCUBATOR co. 
it.” Mrs. Ed. Peterson, Kibbey, Aion. Prcrsrecins parm | er 





The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 






Hoods S 


Never Disappoints 


simple, durable and easily oper- 
ated; 168 page catalogue contain- 





ing information and testimonial] 
Sentfree. GEG. ERTEL CO., OUI 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. The finest poultry book 
Send out. A perfect guide to poultry raisers. Gives price of 
stock fromthe very best strains.It showsthe en 
ens & describes them all. 50 different varieties. y 
Wants this book. Send 6c. in stamps B. H. GREIDER, 


The Star Incubator 


is best because simplest in construction 
and in operation. Hatches every hatch- 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no 
moisture. Perfect hatchers. 60-egg size, 
$6. Lillustrated catalogue /ree. 


STAR INCUBA co., 


The BANTAM 
eee i bees ong! Band 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free. 
your address at once to 

Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








A MORNING MASH. 














~ 45 to 60 chicks from 50 eggs 


5 30 DAYS’ Triall 


\ e* aw peat es. Hot Water or Hot Air 
Anima Meat © Seo Scene fro. 13 Gui of alee information tad 


Makes hens la OL LEN TANGY INGUBATOR. 


Makes chickens’ grow. 
thousands testify, itis 2 the best 


Gelt-Regulnting machine made 
Brooders $5.00. Catalogue free, 
Address, GEO. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0, 








1)" Bowker 43 Chava st, BOStON If 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 





















GLOBE INCUBATORS 

when othor fail. Qur large 6 pag — 

I and Bancy Four oultry free. Fite atten 
ER, 


b. 6. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Hise 
INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators from $5 u 
Brooders fi from $3.80 up. 
Catalogue fr 


L. A. BANTA, pra Ind. 


ri NCUBATOR FREE on 
Ne 


—— The ew C. 
n Guin. FREE, 
eB... *s me, 00. ddress: 


HATCH mith theertect, seit 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator, 


Hatches the apet per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. I. STAHL, Quincy, TL 


















ao seviors for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 
110 illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- 
cessfully, their’ care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. § 
- about gene Brooders and a lal 

with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents, 





Fowls, 
C, C., SHOEMAKER, Box 907, FREEPORT, ILL, 








THE BEST EGG FOOD %7.!« tee laying bens ts Ave. M THe W.T. Farconer Mra. Co.» Jamestown N.Y. 


eeurgceo BA ls MANN’S NEW, BONE GU coor fens fopee 3 {0 First Premiums 


cuts clover best and | fastest. wringing Feed warded to the RAIRI STATE 





Fg ew 1 Grit, Bas Bcaraled catalogue ing BATOR. to operate 
ie eal CO., Box Mass. ar climate. Bend for for catalogue, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City,Pa. 





THE of BEE CULTURE. 





A Font clopedia on bees. 466 pages and 406 illus- 
wy fag 44 of the ten fully treated 
aq “s we, Circulars and 


of our M..1. magazine, Gicanings 


ents Each For Names 
5 Ce t 


send I5¢ and 
neighbors who rites pout ltry, and we tne al “cond You 











G initee duleunns ta seamen Ge = co - oS. tors one year. Regular price 
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should contain at least 20 per cent. of green cut bone~not driéd—to insure 
en the greatest egg production. The Webster & Hannum Bone Cutters are 


the best in every way and won the only medal at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

& Cut meat, gristle and vegetables without clogging. Stearns Clover Cut- 

R atic yi | ters and Grit Crushers are a necessity to all poultrymen. Booklet free. 
Send your address. BE. ©. STEARNS & CO., Box 33 Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Model Suburban Garden. 





THE PASTIME AND PLAYTHING OF A CITY MAN— 
BIG RETURNS FROM A SMALL PLOT—LOTS OF 
HEALTH AND GOD THINGS TO EAT—SOME OF 
THE NEW METHODS USED. 


All kinds of gardens were represented in 
our great garden contest, from the 20-acre 
market garden and the garden on the large 
farm to that of the small city and village 
back yard. One of the best gardens was 
that of Frank J. Bell of Bloomfield, N J, 
whose report won the third prize of $50. 
His report was beautifully illustrated and 
a marvel of neatness and accuracy of all 
the details incident to the work of planting 
and harvesting the crops, etc. Brief ex- 
cerpts from it, and the accompanying dia- 
gram, will show that the space was well 
utilized and that the methods employed 
were such as to give the greatest returns 
for labor expended. Like hundreds of city 
workers, Mr Bell has a small place which 
is sufficient to supply his family with an 
abundance of fruit and vegetables and to 
satisfy a love of farm life by keeping a cow 
and a few chickens. 

‘“‘My business keeps me occupied at a desk 
in a nearby city and away from home from 8 
until 5, so that most of my work was done 
of necessity between 4 and 7 in the morning. 
The plowing, spading and some of the 
rougher work I have hired done, but nearly 
all other work has been my personal labor, 
which has given me great pleasure and sat- 
isfaction and been of great benefit to my 
general health. It is not new employment 
for me, for 50 years ago I milked two cows 
and worked in my mother’s garden. My 
present garden was a neglected spot six 
years ago, with only a few old apple and 
cherry trees scattered here and there. The 
soil is a rich loam, with a gravelly subsoil. 
The shape of the lot, containing something 
over two acres, is shown in the sketch, 
while the garden proper, which is L-shaped, 
contains 32,400 sq ft. The pasture lot is 
fenced with a woven wire picket fence 4 ft 
high, placed on top of two 10-inch boards, 
above which are two strands of barbed 
wire. A heavy woven wire fence separates 
the garden from the pasture and extends 
around to the eastern side of the barn to 
the pigeon cote. In the passageway be- 
tween the fences is a gate hung 14 in from 
the ground, which allows the poultry free 
range of the pasture lot. All the pea and 
bean vines, the turnip and beet tops, corn 
stalks and cabbage leaves and the various 
green trimmings are consumed by the little 
Jersey cow. The poultry also come in as 
scavengers and give valuable returns. 

“A pit for storing winter vegetables is a 
rectangular hole in the ground, 4 ft wide, 
54% ft long and 3 ft deep. It is lined with 
rough boards to keep the earth from fall- 
ing in, and has a covering also of rough 








THE ROUGH RIDER STRAWBERRY. 





boards with a shuttle opening. Bight 
inches above is a second covering, both of 
which have a slant of 12 in in the total 
width. During severe weather, the space 
between these roofs is filled with leaves or 


THE GARDEN 


straw to protect from frosts. This 
pit is easy of access at all times during 
winter, and celery and other. vegetables 
stored in it keep perfectly.” 

FOR. POISONS AND FERTILIZERS. 


“T have.an oil barrel with one head out, 
which I keep in a convenient place and fill 
with water and cow droppings to make 
liquid manure for flowers and vegetables. 
I also have a half barrel in which is kept 
dissolved blue vitriol in the proportion 
of 5 Ibs to 50 gals of water. In a keg I keep 
slaked lime. A mixture of these two I spray 
on grapevines, rose bushes, etc. White 
hellebore is used as seems most convenient. 
It is mixed with 10 parts of air-slaked lime 
and shaken on the plants with a tin box 
with holes punched in the lid, or used in wa- 


frame; set out 1 qt white onion sets, sticking 
a parsnip seed or two near each. April 26, 
hoed cabbage; found warms working on it 
and sprinkled them with a little lime water 
in which was mixed a solution of blue vitriol 
and a tablespoonful of carbolic acid to the 
gallon. May 1, sowed one ounce rape seed 
under the apple tree where nothing else 
would grow. July 4, picked 7 qts of large 
gooseberries of the following varieties from 
young bushes just beginning to bear: Chau- 
tauqua, Oregon, Jumbo, Clayton, Red Jack- 
et and Industry. Oct 17, Lyman and helper 
gathered leaves and placed them along 
berry rows and in the stable for bedding. 
“The expenses of this garden were $42.57. 
This was all for labor except 3.50 for seeds, 
1.25 for a barrel of lime, while the value of 
the products, nearly all of which were con- 
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PLAN OF A SUBURBAN GARDEN 


ter, a tablespoonful to 2 gals, and sprinkled 
on with a watering can. A knapsack 
sprayer has entirely superseded the old 
hand and foot pump sprayer. 

“Corn and Hma beans are planted in a 
cold frame as follows: Fruit cans are 
thrown on a bonfire until the ends are melt- 
ed out, when they are tied together with 
twine. About 4 in of earth is removed 
from the cold frame, small pieces of board 
are laid in the bottom, and the cans put on 
them close together. The earth is then put 
back in, filling the cans and interstices. 
Three seeds of corn and two of beans are 
planted in each can. When danger of frost 
is passed, the plants are removed to the 
garden. A small hole is dug, the twine cut, 
the can removed and the earth drawn up 
to the plant. I frequently gain two or three 
weeks’ growth in this way.” 


HOW THE WORK WAS DONE. 


“The following excerpts from the daily 
register will show that the methods learned 
in a business training were followed in the 
garden: March 8, orderéd seeds of W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, to the value 
of $3.50, mostly in packets, ounce, pint and 
quart packages. March 13, the seeds ar- 
rived by mail; checked them off with order 
and put away in seed box, which is an old 
tin cracker box, mouse proof. March 20, set 
two barrels with both heads out over rhu- 
barb plants in the row, banked manure 
around them and threw somé old bags over 
the tops to get a few extra early shoots. 
April 1, with a whitewash brush Lyman 
smeared all the grapevines from the ground 
to the outer ends of the stems with the blue 
vitriol solution with enough lime in it to 
show quite white; he also did the trunks of 
the young trees, clearing away the soil 
slightly and extending up beyond the first 
crotch. April 10, planted three dozen hills 
each of corn and lima beans in the cold 


sumed in the family and stored for winter 
use, was 71.89, leaving a profit of $29.32.” 





A New Strawberry. 





Before strawberry culture had reached 
its present development in the southern 
states, the principal aim of originators of 
new varieties was concentrated in the ef- 


fort to produce earlier ripening sorts than 
those already in cultivation; but now, since 
the markets are so abundantly supplied 
with strawberries in February and even 
earlier, the other extreme is sought, and 
varieties combining the best qualities with 
extreme late ripening are in chief demand. 
The Rough Rider, shown in our illustration, 
seems to come nearer to this ideal than any 
of the older late varieties. This is a seed- 
ling of the Eureka, fertilized by Gandy. Its 
flowers are hermaphrodite, berries large, ir- 
regular globular varying to flattened and 
pointed, color dark red, quality very good, 
texture firm, plants vigorous and healthy 
and enormously productive, but the most 
valuable and distinguishing feature of this 
new variety is its late ripening, thus ex- 
tending the strawberry season through the 
month of July. These characteristics, com- 
bined with its excellent keeping and ship- 
ping qualities, should make friends for it 
wherever late strawberries are appreciated. 
Its originator is Charles Lerned, Oswego, 
N Y, and it is now being introduced by L. 
J. Farmer, Pulaski, N Y. 





Ginseng Is Easily Grow; —Ginseng is 
very hardy plant, and-as *, ally grown. as 
other farm crops. But tsa’o things must 
never be neglected. They re to keep the 
seed moist at all times ard provide shade 
in open garden culture. Mést failures are 
caused by neglect of one or other of these. 








Timely Work with the Spray Pump. 





Early spring spraying is necessary to 
control most forms of fungous diseases and 
for a few insects like the bud moth, leaf 
folder and San Jose scale. The loss result- 
ing from the attacks of such fungi as apple 
seab, bitter rot, spot disease of the cherry, 
downy and powdery mildew of the grape 
and a host of other diseases amounts to 
millions of dollars every year. The most 
common fungicides are bordeaux mixture, 
copper sulphate and the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of copper carbonate. Copper sulphate 
should never be used after the buds have 
started, but always when the trees are dor- 
mant. Dissolve 1 lb in 15 gals of water and 
spray for the apple scab, cherry and plum 
rot, pear leaf spot and &nthracnose of berry 
bushes. For peach trees, dilute to 25 gals. 

The bordeaux mixture is coming to be 
used more generally each year. It is best 
made by dissolving 6 lbs of copper sulphate 
in 6 gals of water and then diluting to 25 
gals. In another vessel slake slowly 4 Ibs 
of fresh stone lime and dilute to 2 gals, 
pouring the two mixtures together when 
wanted to spray. For all grape troubles 
and for all fungous diseases after the buds 
have started this preparation is best. Add 
% Ib paris green to 50 gals bordeaux mix- 
ture for eating insects and make the first 
spraying of these two. Where the apple 
scab is bad, make the first treatment with 
copper sulphate. Before the flowers open, 
spray with bordeaux mixture and paris 
green and again as soon as the flowers drop. 
Give one or two more applications at in- 
tervals of two or three weeks. 

Spraying for San Jose scale is still in an 
experimental stage, but several years’ ex- 
periments have shown that it can be con- 
trolled with a 20 per cent mixture of kero- 
sene and water. This should always be put 
on during a sunshiny day to allow the kero- 
sene to evaporate quickly, otherwise the 
plant may be injured. A 25 per cent mix- 
ture may be used before the buds start into 
growth. Crude petroleum should be tried 
carefully. It is more lasting than kerosene 
and more penetrating in its effects, but is 
death to the scale. 





Growing Tomato Plants Out of Doors. 


E. CLEARWATERS. 





A Michigan subscriber recently asked if 
one could make a success in growing to- 
matoes by sowing seed in the open ground, 
Yes, if tomatoes are not wanted until Sep- 
tember, but if one wishes fruit by the mid- 
dle of July the plants must be grown in 
the house or hotbed, so that they will be 
ready to set buds by the time it is safe to 
put them out. I have grown plants in the 
house, that were budded before all danger 
of frost was over, and have had fine to- 
matoes by July 10 im large quantities. 

I sowed the seed thickly ina rather shallow 
box in good loose soil in February. Keep 
the soil in the box moist. A good way is 
to put wet paper over the surface until 
tre plants appear, then remove and bring 
the box to stronger light. Give all the sun 
possible, but not too much warmth. As 
soon as four leaves appear, carefully trans- 
plant to more roomy quarters. The soil 
should be warm and loose. If they do not 
seem to grow fast enough, apply weak 
liquid ‘manure twice a week. They should 
so>?. be ready to transplant again, this 
time in a much deeper box, or better, in 
quart cans, in richer soil, When ready to 
set out dig a comparatively large hole and 
mix with the soil a good shovelful of 
barnyard manure. Carefully remove each 
plant from its can or box, water well and 
firm the soil around its roots. 





Experience has-shown that those who suc- 
ceed in any line of business are the ones 
who stick to it through thick and thin, 
high prices and low prices.—[W. H. Parks, 
Perry Co, O. 
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P OTASH gives color, 
flavor and firmness to all 
fruits. No good fruit can 
be raised without Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 

8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassaw St., New York. 


If you want a samplis of 


"Nena BEST CORA OF THE CENTURY” 


new cha ur namé on 4 postal 
1 mail you some of our 


Great “Liberty” 


Field Corn 


= together with our new 1900 catalog. 

= Handsomely illustrated, and the 

= and best of the kind devoted E 
to Plants, Bulbs,&c. Tells all 
about ‘‘Liberty” Corn and numer- 
ous other varieties. We think we = 
have enough to go round but to make 
sure to get one, write to-day 


SS OH. Ww. BUCKBEE, 
= ROCEFORD SEED FA = 
=4 Box 828 ROCKFORD, ILL. 





healthy and thrifty—no ya 
wanted. Trees kept dormant till May 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, 








First size 4 4 ft. 
| | 3 cts; ied 3 ft most 
d, 2% cts. ; I to 2 ft. I 
one year from 
ay by express f 
Stockley, Del. 








fea including 
» Colorado Biue ads 
and Douglas Spruce 


Bears every where. 
Everything for the Fruit p a. 
free. Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House, N. 





The se" kE2S™ IRON (MOUNTAIN, 


34gc, a specialty. 
jogue ine cquore) 





of Colorado. 
A 
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R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
= Waukegan, [iL 





FOR SPRING PLANTING the reliable new Ever- 

nk Peach, also the Elberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Pluma, all the most approved sorts. Select 
assortmeit small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Milford Nurseries, Milford,Delaware, 












ND RE» 
a ca Tested’ Seeds 


S E E D 5 “The Standard for Quality 


for more than a Century.” 
Good Garden Assured. 


Send Ay handsomely illustrated 
Uree), fall of trustworthy casmemen. 4 ess 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 
116 Years Continuous Business. 
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ot, FARM and GARDEN SEEDS 


Dreer’'s Garden Calendar for 1900 

Up-to-date in every particular. Profusely illustrated, handsome 
colored covers and full of valuable information. We will send a 
copy free to those who state where they saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRUSTWORTHY TREES 


Are most _tikely to be obtained Meee ore Harriscnfe 
tworthy. TW 0 PHIME FAY IT 


MAMMOTH BLACK Twie WIOCKSO 


ea 
s of 01 bearer: I b- ae Catalogue free, 
cds NURSERIES, Box 19, BERLIN, Ma. 











them direct to the planter at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue 
Free. Write for itat once. It will pay you toséeit, 
JO3. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, M. We 
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SEED At Wholesale Prices, <”°, "ise, Vosstabio Seeds 

















clean, healthy and safe 
to. RT. You have our 


3 Are Honest Trees; 
— pat us yours. We would lk yor more about 
them. se who know us Newt Gases us mow. and you 
will inate it Cafe im every way to place your orders wi 


Mire tdred"oarente "THE ROGERS NURSERIES, Te Breeders, naxtvice®. x 











Fruits for home use! The best varieties 
rul 5 or ar at ! for both purposes are propagated in the 
@ rich soil of the Orange County Nur- 


series. Write for our Pree Catalogue, and for any information you need about fruits. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91 Orange County Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 














~NEW STRAWBERRY “Saves samen 


juctive. Sold at 20c per qt wholesale season of 
pr 6c for 6 months subscription to FaRwxns ee FARMER, maaorscdby rao eo J. TPARMER, Box Pulaski, N. 
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Points on Cattle Feeding. 


BY AN OLD FEEDER. 


272 





Start right by getting good cattle, thrifty 
young steers not over 30 months_eld. You 
want them to grow as well as fatten. See 
that they are of good beef form, 
backs, well-sprung ribs, good loins, in fact, 
well developed at the points where the high 
priced beef is laid on. Avoid the narrow- 
chested ones with spindling legs and slab- 
sided. Have the bunch if possible run even 
in age, size, style and color. 

Before taking them home, you should 
have your feed lots properly equipped. You 
will not need a costly barn. An open shed 
and good bedding are all] right. Tests were 
made at the Missouri exper sta with three 
lots of steers, one in warm barn, another 
in lot with open shed, and a third in an 
open lot with no shelter whatever. All fed 





OPEN CATTLE SHED. 


Fi@ 1, 


full on corn and hay. The. best gain was 
made by the lot given no shelter; the next 
best by lot kept in open shed, and the poor- 
est by those kent in the barn. All had good 
bedding and were convenient to water. This 
latter is one of the most Mportant factors. 
If possible, have well water and windmill 
or engine, then the feed lot may be located 
on high ground,-where you can save-all the 
manure—no small item in the count. If 
your feed lot-is on the banks of a branch 
or hollow convenient to water, you may 
and probably will lose all the manure. 

If your feed lot is on high ground you 
will need an open shed, which need not cost 
much. The one shown in Fig 1 is satisfac- 
tory. About 1200 ft of rough barn siding, a 
few poles and two days’ labor will build a 
shed for a carload of 20 steers, if dehorned, 
as they ought to be. The one shown in the 
illustration faces south, is 32 ft long, 16 ft 
wide, 5 ft high at a, wings, e, at each end 
for wind-breaks, 6 ft high. This will hold 
30 head dehorned steers. The material re- 
quired for building is 24 poles 7 to 12 ft long, 
1136 ft of barn siding 1 in by 16 ft, with 18 
pieces 2x4 in by 16 ft. Total lumber 
1328 ft for shed and 240 ft for wings. The 





END OF CATTLE MANGER. 


FIG 2. 


back of roof, b, 1s 16 ft, while the front, e, 
is 4 ft. The openings, d, are 6 ft high. To 
build this, set poles 4 ft apart on north line 
extending 5 ft above ground. Nail board 
at top proper hight and saw off top of poles 
even with top edge of siding. Nail on top 
a slat 1x4 inches, extending full length of 
building. This answers as plate, then-pro- 
ceed in the usual] manner. 

You should have four mangers 12 ft long, 
8 ft 8 in wide, constructed as shown in 
Fig 2, which is an end view. The upper 
piece, c, should be very strong and bolted 
on the outside. The manger should be 38 
inches wide inside measurement; @ @ are 
4x6 in, 6 2x4 in and d as well as the bottom 


broad | 


THE, FEED LOT 


boards one inch thick. The manger can be 
extended to any desired length. 

In handling your cattle be gentle with 
them. Don’t frighten them. Remember 
that you are in partnership with your 
steers in the beef business, and partners 
should be on good terms with-each other. 


The greatest care should be taken in start- * 


ing on corn. Give plenty of hay and stover 
(corn stalks) and a few ears of corn at each 
feeding twice a day. Increase the corn 
slowly, and see to it that each steer gets 
his share. It is best to take about three 
weeks to get them on full feed. Corn fod- 
der (with ears on) is good to give them at 
first. Scatter it over the ground. But this 
is not practical except for a small bunch. 
Feed regularly twice a day and always go 
an hour before feeding time and clean out 
the mangers. If the corn is not too large 
and hard it may be fed with shuck on, 
breaking the ears. Big, heavy solid ears 
should be shelled. Crushing cob and grain 
is some advantage, but may not pay for the 
expense. If you feed cob meal, always 
feed some ear corn also. Give the steers 
their choice. I find that it pays to feed 
clover hay to beef cattle. Nice corn fodder 
is splendid also. Water regularly and 
abundantly. Remember that about one- 
half of the gain you put on consists of 
water and it is about the cheapest feed you 
can give. If you have plenty of hogs to 
take up the waste you can feed to a bet- 
ter advantage. During the last 30 days’ of 
the feeding period, give oilcake or cotton- 
seed meal 5 lbs a day to each-steer. It will 
give a nice bloom to their coats. Don’t 
start in to feed a thin lot of steers on 
full grain ration. Corn is a poor muscle 
maker. It is better to produce muscle on 
grass, fodder and other cheaper feeds and 
do the finishing with corn. Ninety days 
ought to be- long enough on full corn feed. 





Preventing Sheep Scab. 


The treatment of scab has two objects— 
prevention and cure. It is always cheaper 
to prevent the disease if possible than 
to eure it after it once has a hold. If a flock 
is purchased they should always be kept 
in quarantine two weeks, or until it is 
absolutely certain that no disease exists. 
The sheep should be dipped as soon as they 
arrive and be given a second dipping 10 
days later. Owing to the fact that the scab 
mite eggs are well covered with a crust 
which serves as an excellent protection, it 
is necessary that the sheep remain in the 
bath tub long enough to pernfit the dip to 
reach all parts under this crust. If this 
dipping is repeated in 10 days, the death 
of any parasites or eggs which escape the 
first dipping will be assured. 

Most dips have some objectionable fea- 
tures, as A. W. Bitting of the Ind exper sta 
points out in Bulletin 80. Lime and sulphur 
dips have no injurious effects on the wool, 
but are hard upon the sheep. They can be 
used with least injury directly after shear- 
ing and while the fleece is very short. The 
arsenical dips are always effective, but 
often cause the sheep to sicken and some- 
times die. The sheep should always be kept 
in a bare lot or pen after dipping until they 
are dry, otherwise the dip will fall upon 
the pasture material and may cause death 
to the sheep. Tobacco dips cause some 
sickening of the sheep and are disagree- 
able to the operator, but on the whole they 
are preferable to the other kinds. A to- 
bacco dip may be made by taking 20 to 24 
Ibs of tobacco and soaking for a day in 
sufficient water to cover. Boil for an hour 
before drawing off, after which allow it 
to stand for from six to 10-hours, then dilute 
to 100 gations. The effectiveness of this dip 
may be incr--~ed by adding 20 Ibs of sul- 
phur. A good arsenic dip is made as fol- 
lows: Arsenic 2 parts, alum 12 parts, water 
200 parts. Boil the ‘arsenic and aium in 10 
gallons of watersand thém dilute. Another 
arsenic formula is arsenic 2 Ibs, sulphur 4 
Ibs, carbonate of: soda 2-1bs, boil‘in five gal- 





lons of water and then dilute to 100 gallons. 

The objection to most homemade dips 
is that most farmers are not provided with 
the right kind of appliances for doing the 
work, as these require greater care than if 
prepared dips are used. This is especially 
true when smal] flocks are to be dipped. 
Many good commercial dips are on the 
market, put up in convenient packages 
ready for use. They require little work 
other than the mixing at time of dipping. 

In dipping sheep for ticks or scab, provide 
a box deep enough to submerge the animal. 
Immerse the sheep for two or three mo- 
ments, If the number of sheep to be 
dipped is small, a man may lift the ani- 
mals into the vat and out again, but if 
a large number are to be treated this be- 
comes a very tiresome operation. A tank 
can be made or purchased that will save 
its cost in a very short time. It should be 
4% ft deep, 2 ft wide at the top and 6 in 
wide at the bottom, straight up and down 
at one end and slanting at the other, with 
cleats on the incline. Drive the sheep down 
this chute to the énd of the passageway 
and put them in the tank. After they have 
been in the bath for a sufficient time, they 
can get out themselves by walking up the 
incline. Keep them in the dripping pen 














THE FLOCKMASTER’S PETS. 





until most of the fluid has run back into 
the tank, then turn into some bare lot-un- 
til the dripping has entirely ceased. 





Young or Old Sows for Breeders. 


SAM CLARK. 





Much has been said and written about the 
comparative merits of young and old sows 
for breeding purposes. I tried to breed up 
my herd in this manner: If I had 40 brood 
sows and desired to retain the same num- 
ber for the next year’s breeding, I would 
carefully watch each sow with her litter, 
as a mother, nurse and suckler, and just 
before the pigs were weaned I would dis- 
card the 20 sows which had raised me the 
20 poorest litters. No matter how fine a 
show animal a sow might be, if she raised 
a voor litter she had to go, unless I spe- 
cially desired her for the show ring, and 
then she is pretty sure to get me into 
trouble, as I must explain why her pigs 
are not with her, or, if on exhibition, why 
they are no better. As a matter of policy 
as well as finance, it were better to dis- 
pose of her, paying no attention to age. 

The sow that raises the best litter of 
pigs, I retain, no matter if she is five or ten 
years old; so long as she raises my best 
litter of pigs she is my best brood sow and 
I will not discard her for a green, untried 
one. Now to replace the 20 sows I have 
discarded and turned into pork, I would 
take 20 sow pigs from the best sow, being 
careful to select them from litters of six 
to ten and all of the pigs in the litter good 
ones.- If a sow had eight or ten pigs and 
only one or two of the litter good, I would 
not select breeders from such a litter, al- 
though ‘that one or two might be among 
the very best specimens in the whole herd. 








Points on Buttermaking. 


8. N. WOLCOTT, 





{n the first place good cows are a neces- 
sity. A scrub which gives indifferent milk 
half the year is one of the great leaks on 
many farms. Next, cows must be well- 
sheltered, well-fed and kindly treated, this 
last being far more essential than most 
people think. Cows which are _ stabled 
should be well brushed and the udder wiped 
with a damp cloth to prevent the fine dust 
of the barn falling into the pail. This is 
one cause of bitter milk in winter. A wire 
strainer with a fine, thin cloth over it 
keeps everything else out of the milk. Tin 
pans are easier kept sweet, lighter to han- 
dle and I think the Gream rises better in 
them than crocks. 

The miik should not be covered until the 
animal warmth is out of it. The sooner 
it cools the more cream rises. In summer 
the pans can be set in cold water and the 
water drawn off when warm and renewed. 
A shallow zinc box, like the top of a sink, 
only large enough to accommodate all the 
milk of one milking, is handy. The box 
should be as deep as the pans, with a 
spout to let. the water off. One bucket of 
water would be sufficient to cool the milk. 
The pans can be left-here until next milk- 
ing or when cool set flat on the cellar 
floor. A frame of lath large enough to cover 
all the milk can be made with legs two 
or three inches higher than the pans. Over 
this stretch muslin and tack tightly. It 
can be set to one side or raised up on end 
and down again, covering or uncovering 
all or-as-much as you want at once.- The 
muslin can be taken off and washed, and 
it does away with so many lids to scour 
and sun and the milk is better than when 
shut up tight. 

Tin buckets are the best for the cream. 
In winter I hang’ my bucket up near the 
ceiling and ripen my cream as well as in 
summer. -In summer I skim sweet and 
hang in the well, so without ice can make 
good butter the year round. Milk must be 
regularly skimmed and the cream regular- 
ly churned, winter and summer. Thirty- 
six hours is long enough for milk to set, 
and 24 is too long if the milk clabbers. 
Cream should be churned at least every 
other day ir summer and twice a week in 
winter. Sixty degrees in summer and 65 to 
70 in winter is about the proper tempera- 
tures to begin churning, for the warm air 
will raise it a little in summer and cool it 
in winter. 

Stop churning when the butter comes 
and draw off the milk. I like to wash the 
butter thoroughly by whirling the churn, 
changing water until it runs clear. Work 
just enough to mix the salt. The _ grain 
then remains and the butter is rich, sweet 
and toothsome. Too much working makes 
it solid and tallowy and destroys the sweet 
buttery taste. I never work over butter 
that comes solid in granules, I find custom- 
ers prefer it this way and every bit of milk 
ard water can be got out if churned at the 
right temperature. There are people in 
every town who are willing to pay a good 
price for gilt-edge butter, and cows can 
be made to be a source of revenue, not to 
be despised by the farmer’s family, even 
when only a few are kept. 


A Dairy Cow Canvass. 


{From address by Prof C. L. Beach, Con- 
necticut agricultural college, at Hartford 
dairy meeting Jan 18.] 

The average cow of the U §, statistics tell 
us, produces about 3000 Ibs of milk per an- 
num, equivalent to not more than 140 Ibs of 
butter. 

I confess that I have never been able to 
quite believe that the average production 
‘of our herds was so low until the past 
summer, when a Ganvass by myself of our 
dairy community revealed the following 
production. The returns are from 47 herds, 
contributing to one creamery in Ct, and the 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


production is made up of the actual fat de- 
livered at the creamery, and a careful es- 
timate of the milk and butter used in the 
families, and the new milk used in rais- 
ing or vealing the calves upon the farms: 


ANNUAL AVERAGE OF 47 HERDS. 
No of herds No of cows Butter, lbs p yr 





1 10 300 and over 
8 56 250 to 300 
16 133 200 to 250 
14 69 150 to 200 
8 102 150 and below 
47 392 Average, 199 


Based on actual records of the amount of 
food consumed by dairy cows, and the 
amount of necessary labor expended in 
their care, and with dairy products at mar- 
ket prices, conditions in N E require that 
a cow should yield not less than 250 Ibs of 
butter per year before she can begin to 
make a profit. Yet this canvass shows that 
only one-fifth of the cows included in this 
examination exceed this amount, and the 
general average is 50 Ibs below it. In- 
quiries showed that among 95 dairymen 
owning 650 cows, the above 47 herds in- 
cluded, not one had ever weighed the milk 
from a cow for a year, and only five had at 
some time used the Babcock test. In 
these five cases, the results of the test had 
been lost or forgotten, and therefore not 
one of these dairymen could tell, except by 
a shrewd guess, the best and poorest, the 
profitable and unprofitablecowsin his herd. 

Most dairymen are businesslike in their 
dealings with their fellowmen. The hay, 
grain, pork and all the products of the 
farm are sold by weight. The cream from 
the herd is sold to the local creamery, not 
only by weight, but also according to qual- 
ity as shown by the Babcock test. In all 
of these transactions, credit is given only 
to responsible parties. If these dairymen 
would only be as discriminating as to the 
“business standing” of their cows, to which 
they sell the hay, grain and other products 
of their farms and collect the returns in 
milk and butter, they would soon discover 
that some of their customers were poor pay. 

Some Straw Can Be Fed to horses with 
profit, especially if they are not at work. 
Oat straw is usually considered more nutri- 
tive and desirable, aithough both barley 
and wheat straw do fairly well. 











More Money per Pound. 


The advantages of a 
farm separator are not 
alone in the increased 
amount of butter pro- 
duced from the same 
milk, but also in its im- 
proved quality, which 
brings the extra few 
cents per pound. The 
Little Giant Separa- 
tor produces these re 
sults surely, every time, 
everywhere. It makes 
the dairy business pay. Isn’t that what you 
want? Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


The Shersics Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, West ape, yo 





SEPARATOR-FR 


on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 


Sra 


NATIONAL separator 


Free book tells all about it. 
Nationa! Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


SAVE IT. ALL. 


mlngeeing ll he sree out of the Mal, 1 te 
Our improved patent 


iguari CREAM SEPARATOR 


Beats the best creamery made and costs 
os considered, 
























A. G. BROSIUS, »GCOCHRANVILLE, PENN. 


SILO How to Build, Operate, Repair 





Seed and Feed. 
AMERICAN SILO-SEED Cco., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
re Ge of new leather 

nd the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, a black- 


ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








Valuable and Zeeereatte Points on 
KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


he Best, Lightest, Secure, Eas Put On and 
ihe Cheapest. For ‘<n and 4 address 
F. H. JA KSON & CO., + = Winchester, Ky. 











IF_ YOU COMPARE THE PRICES AND CAPACITIES OF 
THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 


ith those of other makes and bea mind t 
With those of other aes OR THE MONEY, SKIM 


hat the U. S., in addi- 
ah oy} 


UN EASIER, LAST LONGER, must acknowled 
te U. S. are the BEST and MOST PROF! T PROFITABLE SEPARAS 


TORS TO BUY. 


1900 or “New Century” ge and 
Low Frame. 


No. 9. 
8. 


es. 
Capacity 150 


225 
ee 275 
350 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery ; 
= Apparatus. Catalogues free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Carnation Growers in Session. 





The American carnation society took a 
good step forward in its ninth annual meet- 
ing at Buffalo, Feb 15-16. There were near- 
ly 200 florists and specialists present, and 
the show outdid itself, being so different 
from the display made at the organization 
of the society at Buffalo, when a small 
room held all the flowers, while now the en- 
tire capacity of Morgan hall was taxed and 
new varieties appeared in quantity. Pres 
William P. Craig in his annual address was 
so certain that the multiplication of good 
varieties of carnations of late was due 
to the society that he called on the lately 
formed rose society to increase its small 
list of commercially grown varieties in the 
same way. 

Among the fine displays were the light 
pink, No 666, shown by Dailledouze Bros of 
Brooklyn, which won the Lawson gold 
medal. The $30,000 flower, Mrs Thomas W. 
Lawson, was shown by its producer, Mr 
Fisher of Ellis, Mass, but not for a prize. 
It appears that the rather poor opinion of 
the flower, formed by Buffalo florists when 
it first appeared here, was quite changed 
in its favor. Dailledouze Bros also won the 
sweepstakes prize on their Mrs Bradt. A 
large prize winner was R. Witterstaetter of 
Cincinnati, who took the second sweep- 
stakes. A new crimson variety, Gov Roose- 
velt, attracted much attention. 

In the election, Robert Halliday of Bal- 
timore was chosen pres; William Weber of 
Oakland, Md, vice-pres; A, M. Herr of Lan- 
caster, Pa, sec’y; and Fred Dorner, Jr, of 
Lafayette, Ind, treas, the last two being 
re-elections. The next meeting place is 
Baltimore. An effort to amalgamate or to 
hold meetings with the rose society failed 
and sub-irrigation got the cold shoulder. 
A committee was selected to deal with the 
careless express companies and a move to 
introduce the keeping qualities of cut car- 
nations into the judges’ scale was dropped 
as impracticable. 


My Little Flower Garden. 


ESTHER C, DAVENPORT. 








I’ve a memory of the old-time garden, 
separated from its background of kitchen 
garden growths by a line of sweet mar- 
joram, sage and savory, plumed with great 
feathery bunches of dill and caraway, that 
is as precious and as fragrant to me as 
are my heirloom possessions of old lace 
and jewels lying away in their rose-leaf 
scented caskets. On rare occasions I recall 
the one as I sometimes, on fitting ones, 
wear the others, and always with the feel- 
ing that the spirits of those long ago loved 
ones are about me and that the wine of 
life once tasted is an eternal joy. 

Remembering those extensive gardens, 
where there was room and to spare for all 
possible planting, I looked with some con- 
tempt and little hope, six years ago, on the 
16 by by 25 plot of ground which constituted 
the back yard of my city home. What 
could be done with it in the way of flower 
culture, was my uppermost thought, but one 
which the six years of experimenting has 
happily answered. 

The soil was of that unpromising quality 
of clay usually thrown up in cellar ex- 
cavations, and without any top dressing 
had been rolled to a flat surface, sodded 
and adjudged a spot fit only for drying 
clothes and to serve the back door con- 
veniences of the kitchen maid. The maid 
having at once claimed all privileges, her 
domain had to be secured at first by modest 
encroachments. A narrow border at the 
outer side was spaded and raked into form 
and planted with the roots of ribbon grass, 
perennial lilies, rose bushes, hardy pinks 
and the tiny low-growing button daisies. A 
white lilac in the corner gave a sort of per- 
manence to the whole. The soil meanwhile 
had been enriched by applying phosphate, 
a moderate quantity sufficing. 

In the late autumn, crocus, tulip and hy- 


acinth bulbs were placed in the ground, 
ready to burst into bloom the moment that 
March thinned the snow on the sod, and 
in the early spring the seeds of favorite 
annuals were sown, the whole springing in- 
to marvelous growth and beauty under the 
free use of the hose, from the ending of 
the April showers to the coming of the 
equinox in September. The use of the phos- 
phate, at intervals of two years, has been 
maintained, and the border which formerly 
occupied one end, now runs around three 
sides instead of one. The varieties of plant 
and shrub and vine have many times mul- 
tiplied, and down the center of the garden, 
embedded in circulars cut in the sod, are 
immense bunches of dahlias and rose-pink 
peonies, each in its season breaking out 
into gorgeous flowerage. _ 

At the present time, while I cannot ex- 
actly say, “I sit under my own vine and 
fig tree,” I can, in season, stand beneath 
the branches of my supplicating beauty, 
“Kiss me over the garden gate,” and enjoy 
the sweet juices of my choice Delawares, 
and send nosegays to my dearest friends. 
Over the latticed gate a graceful Virginia 
ivy creeps. Against the wall, green in leaf 
and purple in fruit, every autumn, a vigor- 
ous grapevine grows, and beyond it, like 
rococo embroidery, the luxuriant growth of 
sweet peas, never weary of blooming, lies 
on the fench, ‘and still beyond, for later 
adornment, the mammoth nasturtiums 
clamber and sprawl and fall in riotous 
prodigality over the wall into my neigh- 
bor’s domain, 

The morning glories winding themselves 
about the sturdier plants, break; and at 
every turn in bells of royal purple and 
white. A Jacqueminot rose grows close to 
mother earth and is, the livelong summer, 
full of surprises, coming upon me with a 
blossom or two, at unexpected intervals, up 
to the very flying of the snow. A sage 
bush with fragrant leafage stands in one 
corner in memory of thriftier days, when 
the Thanksgiving turkey did not depend 
on the corner grocery for its seasoning. 
Piled on top of each other, overlapping and 
underlapping, are great clusters of quilled 
pink asters and immense white shaggy 
ones, a cross between a chrysanthemum 
and an aster. Petunias, not knowing just 
how to stand, not yet having left off creep- 
ing, bend and sway in the faintest breeze. 
There’s mignonette, striving for suprem- 
acy in perfume, verbenas running over the 
ground, four o’clocks in white, yellow and 
red, forever reminding one of the “Cran- 
fords,”’ and suggesting a ‘cup of tea. There 
are marigolds large and bursting full of 
gold, zinnias gorgeous in texture and color- 
ing. Everything in the rich golds, reds and 
greens that the true artist eye loves, noth- 
ing in the blue reds, the magentas and neu- 
tral tints so hated by Ruskin. 

For bulbs and seed I depend wholly on 
the fiorist, not trusting to those I, myself, 
might gather. The perfection of root and 
seed is soon lost in ordinary culture, and 
only those experienced in such things may 
be trusted to produce the best. My little 
garden plot lies where the full afternoon 
sun falls upon it, and as I bask in the one 
and breathe in the perfume of the other, 
heavy with many minglings of herb and 
flower, I forget the gap the years have 
made between it and the one my mother 
tended in the long ago, until my loving 
eyes fall upon my grandchild, plucking in 
careless freedom the flowers that grow so 
riotously at my feet. 





For Violet Pests in Greenhouses there is 
nothing better than hydrocyanic acid gas. 
It must be used with care; never while the 
plants are wet, nor for longer than 30 min- 
utes. The single varieties of violets are 
more susceptible to injury than the double 
sorts. One fumigation will not entirely kill 
the aphides, but will greatly reducé them 
in numbers, and- ether applications at in- 
tervals eof a few- weeks will hold the pests 
In check. . : 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 























TREES 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
including grapes. Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens and 
Shrubs for public and pri- 
vate grounds. 
for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants,Climbers, etc. 

Our new catalogue, carefully re- 
vised, beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings, with cover of 
exquisite design, contains accurate 
and trustworthy descriptions of the 
most valuable varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and is replete with 
hints indispensable to planters. Al- 
though prepared at great expense, 


it will be sent free to our regular cus- 
tomers; to others, on receiptof 10cts. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Established 60 Years. 


Shade Trees 


ractical 


























16 Standard 
Vegetables 
for 50 cts. 
14 Favorite 
Flowers 
for 50 cts. 
40 Best 
Sweet Peas 

for 40 cts. 

5 Hardy 
Clematis 
fex $1.25. 








Six New 
CGeraniums 
for 60 cts. 


One full size paper each— 
Beans, Beet, Cabbage, Car- 
rot, Corn, ucumber, Let- 
tuce, Musk Melon, Onion, 
Parsnip, Peas, Radish, Sal- 
sify, Squash, Tomato, Water- 
melon. List price $1.00. 
Aster, Balsam, Calliopsis, 
Candytuft, Cosmos, Dian- 
thus, Eschscholtzia, Petu- 
nia, Phlox, Poppy, Salpi- 
glossis, Scabiosa, Bchizan- 
thus, Zinnia. List price $1.00, 
Covers all the most desir- 
able sorts. 20 Best Varieties 
25c. Coversthe whole range 
of colors. Each sort is a sepa- 
rate packet. Booklet with 
descriptions and directions 
with every collection. 








Jackmanni, dark urple. 
Henryi, cream white. Madam 
Edouard Andre, bright crim- 
son. Ramona, light laven- 
der. Paniculata, star shaped 
flowers, pure white. Set $1.25. 
Fleur Poitevine, J. Sallier, 
Madam | Bruant, Eulalie, 
Madam Buchner, Madam La 
Comptess de Baum. 











One Dozen 
Dahlias 
for 80 cts. 





All named varieties, our 
selection, to includethe four 
classes, Cactus, Decorative, 
Pompon and Show. 








Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide should 
be in the hands of every one who plants a seed 
for pleasure or for profit. Mailed free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
7 27 Cortland St., Rochester, N.Y. 








Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 

that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 

for Ferry’s—take no others. 

Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & O0., 
Detroit, Mich. 

















Come tical 


GREGORY’S SEEDS - 


For4@y ears the favorite with prac- 

ardeners and florists. The 

catalogue describes all va- 
eties. Send for it. 

4. 2, H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








The Raspberry Sawfly. 





When the larvae have been present any 
season and have not been destroyed before 
going into cocoons, the ground between 
the rov’s should be thoroughly cultivated 
late in autumn to bring the cocoons to the 
surface, when the larvae will be killed by 
cold weather. The mature insects are very 
small, but careful examination of the young 
leaves in spring will reveal the light spots 
above and the eggs beneath and the holes 
in the leaves produced by their feeding. 
The period of their activity is short,-. only 
about two weeks. If the infested patch is 
a small one, the larvae can be jarred off by 
striking the canes lightly’ with a ‘heavy 
switch or a brush from a pine tree. The 
larvae are so small that they find it difficult 
to return, especially if the ground between 
‘the rows has been thoroughly cultivated. 

Ordinarily, however, it is found cheapest 
to spray the. canes with some _ arsenical 
poison, as suggested by the New York exper 
sta bulletin 150, but if the fruit is develop- 
ing it is probably best ta use hellebore, as 
there is some danger of spoiling the sale of 
fruit by spraying with arsenite when the 
fruit is forming. Hellebore may also.be 
dusted on by simply mixing it with twice 
its weight of plaster or cheap flour. Apply 
in the early morning while the leaves are 
damp. In the experiments made at the 
N Y station, arsenite of lime and hellebore 
applied with a sprayer so that both surfaces 
of the leaves were thoroughly drenched 
completely eradicated the pest. Unsprayed 
plats were entirely stripped of their leaves 
and but little fruit was developed. 


Protecting Trees from Borers. 








There are two means which can be em- 
ployed in controlling the insects which bore 
into the trunks of trees. These are clean 
culture and the use of such measures as 
will dispose of eggs upon the trees. It is 
hardly probable that the trees can be saved 
after they have once become infested with 
the borers. The only thing to do then is to 
cut them off and burn by the first of May 
before the adult insects emerge. 

Many applications of mixtures to the 
trunks of trees have been used with vary- 
ing success. A mixture of hydraulic cement 
and skimmilk to the consistency of paint 
has been found valuable against the peach 
tree borer. Apply all preventives of this 
character to trees just before the beetles 
issue, which in some cases is as early as 
the latter days of May. As soon as the 
darger is. removed, the cement and other 
applications should be taken off the tree, 
as their presence. is liable to interfere with 
growth. Wrapping the trunks with paper 
or very fine screen wire or the like has been 
used successfully. A measure of utmost 
value, according to U S Entomologist How- 
ard, in entomological bulletin 18 is in keep- 
ing the trees free from fungi, moss, abnor- 
mal growth of any kind, loose bark, etc, 
in other words keeping the trunk perfectly 
smooth. In some cases the use of a fertil- 
izer may assist the trees in withstanding 
the attacks of borers. 





Copper Sulphate for San Jose Scale was 
reported as an effective remedy by W. L. 
Merwin of New Haven Co to the recent 
me*‘ing of the Ct pomological society. He 
had some Japanese plum trees badly in- 
fested with scale and sprayed them a year 
ago in Feb with copper sulphate, using 10 
lbs to 50 gals of water. Two more appli- 
cations were made before the leaves start- 
ed, with the result that most of the scale 
was cleaned off and the trees saved. 





Starting a New Orchard—We prefer to 
take wild apple trees that spring up around 
the farm, as we think they do better in their 
native soil. These are set in the orchard 
and when growing nicely and of suitable 
size are grafted with such varieties as we 
want.—_[Mrs F. W. Fiske, Livingston Co, 
N Y. 


INSECT ENEMIES 
Onions 


and all Garden Truck are vasfly 
benefited and quickly grown by 
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CLOVER SEED 


re and 


hs enna BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH. 
If you have seed to sell, mail us 
Nitpate of Sodas we will buy it; if you want to buy, we wil 


2 you at lowest market prices. 
No scallions; no club root; no - 


pithy centers; only firm, solid 





vegetables. A lot of information 
and valuable booklets on these 
subjects free by asking John A. 
Myers, 12-C John St., New York, 
aw Sor sale by fertilizer dealers every- 
wmnere, 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 


Imp. Ey. Rose, all at #1 r bu. 
Fortune, Ky, Market, c 

&3.25 bbl. SirWalter Raleigh, bu., 
%2.40. Carman No. 3, bu. 75c., bbl, 


HE SE 





~ J 
Erie SIEGE L, tn Pra 





supply 
GIBBS & BRO., 308 North Front St., Phila, Pa. 


CHOICE 


Seed Potatoes ssi 


Imp. Ey. Ohio, Maul’s Fy. Thor., Ey. Sunrise, 
Mi s, 39,50 BPI. b 
. cn,, . r 
ici $1.00, bl. 
e 82.25. 
Rural-New-Yorker, No. is bu. 65c. sacked. 








—Giant Branching Comet Aster, Fire Dragon 
Pansy and Alleghany Fringed Hollyhock. 


EADOU for second-crop seed potatoes, best on 
earth. Patten) 8 new early Strawberry : 50 other choice 
kinds. Catalogue free. J.W.Hall, Marion Station, Md. 


SEED stpety FREE! 


We will give you a $2 box of seeds of your selec- 
tion, if you will first sell 40 papers of vegetable seeds 
(popular kinds) for us at 5e each, and we will help you 
sell by furnishing 8 Seed Due-Bills. We give ld 
Watches, Suits, Clothing, jes’ Dresses, and 








ONE-HALF USUAL PRICES. 
Send a nickel, and addresses of two 
who grow flowers, for my brownie catalogue of 
choice seeds and a packeteach of three newkinds 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, 8£eps- 
818 Nicollet Av., Murszarouis, Mixx, WOMAN. 


your choice of mauy other useful articles as premi- 








Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. Guaranteed PurE. Address Henry Elwell 
& Co., 310 Washington Street, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 





Richmon 


ums, or we allow a cash commission. No money re- 
quired in advance; oo write us a postal, statin: 
_ accept this offer (namin & will 

orward the 40 Je of seeds, Due-Bills,and 
list by mail. T. J. KING CO., 


this journal) and w 
rr 
Va. 
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Here’s a new potato with every quality to make it the most popular 
ever grown—Vaughan’s White Oh'o. as every good feature of the 
old Ohio, and besides is pure white in color. rown from Northern 
seed; early and prolific. A money maker for the grower. Getit now 
before everyone else grows it. Fully-described in our 1900 Seed Annual. 
PRIOE—per Ib, 80 cents, prepaid; peck, 75 centa; bushel, $2. 


§ We want the names of live, active market gardeners. Send us 

EDS FREE g two names and we will mail FREE one pkt. Globe Radih 
and one of Iceberg Lettuce, together with our Annual for 1900, H7RIIE 

acomplete mirror of American Horticulture, Tells the whole story of the garden, lawnand farm. @] 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


84-86 Randolph St., Chicago. 14 Barclay St., New York, 
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@ Sen CS SE Ge Se ay gf. : 
Sweet Peas— . + on 
Over 50 varieties of the best Europeiz and American named sorts, ¥+ K Ss 
Perfected Royal Show Pansies— wae \ 
Over 100 colors and markings, all the finest European varieties Faget’ 
and largest flowering strains. aX 


Nasturtiums Dwarf— 
The best ever produced, and not surpassed for gorgeousness of 
color and brilliant effects. 
One full-sized packet of each variety for only @ efs, and ad 
of two of your flower loving friends, will also include a copy of “‘ Floral 
Culture,” which tells how to grow flowers from seeds, and the 
est catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds. . 























{FERTILI ZERS— FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 
NO SALESMAN’S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 


THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
eee nea ae eR ananenaaaaannannmananninnd 
























HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 





That condition is sure to 
follow through drai 
with J. iN i 


Red and ri Ct ag tn and Flue Linings 

Sand Se Pipe, an re ven q 

and Tops. Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, J: 4 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 
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AGRICULTURIST_ 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, —— 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 


Terms. 


UBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4 year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid im advance, $1.50 

r year. Subscriptions can commeuce at any time during 
he .ear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan, '00, shows that payment has n 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 
1900, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible. subscribers will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified y letter to_ discontinue when ar- 
Trearages must be pe . If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
pired, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 

iptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 line« to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc., on application 
and correspondence invit-d. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
cul:urist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
— for rural business in the Middle or Southern 

tates. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s id per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
Press r oney orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by recular mail. Postage ptoenpe 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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We have solved the bookkeeping problem 
in our Money-in-Poultry contest. See an- 
nouncement in our poultry department. 
There is now no reason for anyone keeping 
out of the contest. Everyone in this broad 
land who keeps poultry on either a small 
or large scale should enter the lists. It is 
going to be the most successful contest yet. 

Wherever institutes have had bright and 
practical men, not inclined to talk over the 
farmers’ heads, they command increasing 
support, and the call for them now comes 
often from the small back towns which 
‘were once indifferent. There will soon be 
no @xcuse for ignorance of the best meth- 
ods, for every farmer will have a short 
course in agriculture brought almost to his 
door. 


The increased use of our Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising department is easily 
explained. Farmers, breeders and others 
find it pays them to advertise in that col- 
umn. The cost is only 5c a word, for an ad 
that goes into the homes of 80,000 of our best 
and most progressive agriculturists through- 
out the middle states. Indeed, our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column is probably consulted 
by 400,000 interested. people every week. 
Those who want help or who seek work, or 
who have anything to buy, sell or exchange, 
will find it to their advantage to patronize 
our Farmers’ Exchange department, partic- 
ulars of which are given in the heading 
thereof. 








If the farmers of New York state wish 
any legislation in their interests passed at 
this session of the legislature, they must 
get up and make their influence felt. There 
are several bills of importance to farmers 
now before the legislature, notably the bo- 
vine tuberculosis, the nursery fumigation, 
the cider vinegar, pure cream and the anti- 
bob-veal measures, all drawn and introduc- 
ed in the interests of farmers. Yet there 
is a decided tendency at Albany to hold up 


EDITORIAL 


all agricultural matters, The nurserymen, 
the vinegar manufacturers and other inter- 
este have a lobby at the capitol to defeat 
these bills and the farmers of the state are 
doing absolutely nothing to push them 
through, The best that each one can do is 
to write to the senator and assemblyman 
of his district, asking that they support these 
measures. Many of the legislators would 
do so if they only knew that their constit- 
uents wanted it, but if you don’t write or 
see your representative, the other fellow 
will. 





As te the Canning Industry. 


An agent from Chicago was in this neigh- 
borhood last week trying to start a co- 
operative toll canning factory here. If 
farmers would subscribe the money they 
would build and equip a factory for $8200, 
and then furnish a man to teach our mana- 
ger how to run the machinery. Toll, %c 
per can. They claim to have started a good 
many such factories in N Y state, Mich, 
Wis, Ill, etc, and that they have all been 
successful. Their annual dividends average 
40 per cent.—[{X. H. C., Burlington Co, N J. 

News to us that canneries pay 40 per cent 
per annum on the capital invested. Such 
extravagant claims have little foundation. 
Such fancy profits may be possible once in 
a great while, but always at the expense of 
the producer of the stuff canned. A busi- 
ness that can pay 6 per cent dividends on 
capital—besides accumulating a _ reserve, 
charging off for depreciation and losses and 
keeping the plant up in A No 1 shape—such 
a business is good enough for anyone. There 
are few industries in which this is done 
and kept up year in and year out. 

We are investigating the merits of the toll 
can system of packing and will give results 
in a later issue. Commercial canners are 
now making crop contracts, but in some 
localities growers and packers have not 
reached a satisfactory understanding. An 
effort is being made by canners in some sec- 
tions to reduce prices to growers, packers 
asserting that the increased price of tin, etc, 
prevents paying more. This movement is 
resisted by the farmers, who claim they 
should not stand all the reduction of can- 
ners’ profits, if there be any such reduc- 
tion. Producers are exactly right. While 
the cost of cans, etc, has evidently advanced 
in the last year or two, yet by the use of 
improved machinery and labor-saving de- 
vices, the best appointed factories are re- 
ducing the cost of handling the pack in the 
factory, while canned goods are much 
higher than during the hard times. 

The great demand for canned goods is in 
the winter months, but there is a small de- 
mand at all seasons from vessels, summer 
tourists and expeditions to remote places. 
During 1898 there was an_ exceptional 
denrand from the U 8S army and navy, and 
the present Boer war has had a similar 
though smaller influence. 








ne milk war is not to be entered upon 
lightly. After our producers are perfecily 
organized and capably directed, they ought 
to be able to get a reasonable price for their 
summer’s milk, whether shipped to the 
great metropolis or other markets, and 
this without any “strike.” Especially must 
the Five States milk producers’ association 
be in position to guard against the com- 
petition of milk that will be shipped in 
at any price by farmers outside of the com- 
bination. There is something very allur- 
ing about the shipping of milk, especially 
to dairymen who have never disposed of 
their product in that way, so they can 
usually be depended upon to push their 
milk on to the market whenever the de- 
creased supply caused by any disturbance 
among regular shippers tends to advance 
prices. It is well that the association has 
ealled the Binghamton convention for 
March 6, but that should hardly have been 
amass meeting. Its action should be sub- 
mitted to a special meeting of each local sec- 
tion or local organization of producers at ev- 
ery point in the five states from which milk 


is shipped to the great metropolis. Thesé 
local sections should instruct their delegates 
to the route unions as to just what they 
are able and willing to do. The route 
unions should then come together to can- 
vass the situation, when the director from 
each route union can then meet these fel- 
low directors in the central association and 
be in position to act intelligently. The work 
in hand requires more than loud talk at a 
mass convention. The forces must be thor- 
oughly arrayed by local companies (through 
the sections), united in regiments (through 
the route unions), directed by the executive 
body (the board of directors of the central 
association), whose orders shall be carried 
out by the general in charge and his assist- 
ants (President Aiken and Secretary Coon) 
and the executive committee. Every pro- 
ducer and shipper must agree to implicitly 
obey orders. With this plan thoroughly car- 
ried out, the farmers would absolutely con- 
trol the supply, and their reasonable price 
woulu be acquiesced in by the trade with- 
out any strike or difficulty. 





The farmer who makes poor butter and 
compels his grocer to buy it, is doing more 
to keep down the price of dairy products 
than all the combines ever promoted. The 
demand is curtailed, the oleo men have 
some foundation for the claim that their 
product is better than much farm butter, 
the local dealer loses and is tempted to 
misrepresentation in order to dispose of 
poor stuff he is virtually forced to buy. The 
same is true of vinegar. A subscriber re- 
cently complained that his vinegar made 
from pure cider did not come up to the 
test required by law and therefore he want- 
ed the law repealed. He forgets that the law 
Was passed expressly to prevent the adul- 
teration of vinegar by unscrupulous manu- 
facturers, and if it were not for this pro- 
tection he would have no market at all for 
his product. If his cider is too dilute to pro- 
duce vinegar that will stand the test, con- 
dense it or use it for some other purpose. 
We insist on honesty and fairness from oth- 
ers. Let us practice it ourselves. 

What does a farmer receive for his labor 
on his own farm? This question we want 
answered by farmers themselves who can 
give facts, not fancies. How much per day 
are you getting for the work you do? Give 
us the total receipts and expenses of the 
farm. In expenses include interest, taxes, 
insurance, hired help, cost of fertilizers, 
seed, implements, etc, and a fair charge for 
depreciation. Do not include household ex- 
penses, but give a fair credit for farm and 
garden products used by the family. This 
is a good subject for the grange and farm- 
ers’ clubs to discuss. We will give a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist for 
the best and clearest answers to this ques- 
tion. 








Some of the colleges which are scouring 
the country for money to build a gymna- 
sium would better get a farm and work it 
by student power. The farmer’s boy is usu- 
ally a success in the professions, and he 
owes it largely to the physical and mental 
resource developed on the farm. There is 
no fancy exercising apparatus better than 
an ax in the woodlot on a bracing winter 
day. 





The Gaillardia is a very satisfactory gar- 
den flower for bedding or for cutting. It 
is a dwarf-growing plant, seldom growing 
over two feet high. The flowers, which 
run through many shades of yellow, or- 
ange and crimson, are borne abundantly 
throughout the season if kept picked close. 
There are both single and double sorts and 
they have long, tough stems which make 
them desirable for bouquets. The seed 
may be sown in the open ground or in boxes 
in the house or hotbed. 





Molasses Distilleries—Ten of these were 
operated last year, of which seven are in 
Mass, and one each in Ky, La and N H. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Forest Hill Farm. 


This is one of the many first-class farms 
for which Chenango Co, N Y, is noted, and 
is located near Oxford. It is owned by John 
E. Miller, who bought it about two years 
ago and replaced the old buildings with 
new ones, neat and comfortable. There 
are 210 acres of gently rolling land, with 
plenty of timber, a sugar bush of 500 trees, 
an apple orchard, five wells and as many 
springs. The cultivated land and the pas- 
tures support a good-sized dairy of cows 
and a fair flock of sheep. There are two 
distinct sets of farm buildings, both occu- 
pied by men and their families employed 
about the place. Each has first-class barns, 
milk houses, implement ‘sheds, etc. [See 
frontispiece.] First-rate gardens are at- 
tached to each house, where vegetables and 
fruit are raised for home use. Mr Miller 
believes that sheep and poultry are to be 
more profitable than any other lines of 
farming and has provided especially for 
them by the erection of comfortable build- 
ings. As regards crops not a great deal of 
grain is raised in this section of the state, 
although it is the intention to gradually 
place more and more land under cultivation 
for producing corn and oats. Corn meal is 
used in considerable quantities and fed to 
work horses and hogs. In late fall and win- 
ter a great deal of wheat bran is consumed 
by cows giving milk. Jersey and Guernsey 
stock is the sort preferred as milk pro- 
ducers. 

About 30 cows, besides some young stock, 
are kept upon this farm. There is also a 
flock of nearly 50 sheep, quite a number 
having been sold this season. Turkeys and 
chickens are annually shipped to the New 
York market in considerable numbers. 
Nearly 100 tons of hay was secured this 
season, including a part from adjoining 
land that was leased. An excellent crop 
of oats was raised from a field of 20 acres. 
About 10 acres of good corn were produced 
this season and 20 acres last year. 

The milk condensing factory in Oxford 
has done much to improve the conditions 
of farmers in the vicinity. The superin- 
tendent, J. Decker, and his assistant, John 
Beckwith, have with ceaseless vigilance de- 
voted their efforts to revolutionizing the 
old and often careless and uncleanly meth- 
ods. The result has been that new and 
expensive barns have arisen, ice houses 
provided and outbuildings renovated, while 
barnyards and house lawns, heretofore 
reeking with filth and uncomeliness, have 
been transformed into trim, clean yards 
and inviting grounds. This improvement 
not only enhances the attractiveness of the 
premises and increases the self-respect of 
owners, but must inevitably appreciate the 
value of real estate. 








To ow" Manure Waste. 


PROF H. J. WHEELER. 





Early in the investigation of this ques- 
tion, evidence was brought forward indi- 
cating that the chief loss of manure value 
actually occurs in the form of nitrogen gas 
as a result of the so-called process of deni- 
trification. Subsequent discussion and ob- 
servation indicate, however, that the losses 
as ammonia are more serious. 

With his characteristic insight and grasp 
of experimental inquiries, Deherain has 
shown that in certain German experiments, 
which seemed to show great loss of nitro- 
gen in manure applied to the soil, excessive 
amounts of manure had been mixed with 
the soil, and that where such moderate 
quantities are applied as is usually cus- 
tomary, outside of special gardening oper- 
ations, such serious losses would not occur 
as had been claimed by the Germans who 
had worked under abnormal conditions. He 
has further shown that manure spread up- 
on the fields or distributed in small heaps 
suffers a rapid loss of ammonia, The first 
step is shown by him to be an escape of 
carbonic acid gas, which renders possible 
the escape of the ammonia, such losses not 





occurring so long as an excess of this com- 
pound is present. Less loss would result, 
then, when manure is firmly compacted 
than when it is easily permeable by the air. 

The ideal way to apply the manure, ac- 
cording to this eminent French experiment- 
ist, Deherain, is to take it to the field and 
spread it at once, then follow with a plow, 
turning a shallow layer of soil over the 
manure at once. Little or no loss of am- 
monia will occur through a thin layer of 
soil. It seems probable that Deherain has 
struck the keynote of the problem, though 
there is much in the way of carrying out, 
practically, his last suggestion. If one could 
always have a rain descend upon the ma- 
nure as soon as it is spread, provided the 
surface of the ground is in a state to ab- 
sorb the liquid, the losses of which he 
speaks would be reduced to a minimum, 
even if the manure were left on the surface, 
since the liquid portion held by the solid 
would be largely washed into the _ soil, 
where, as is well known, it is practically 
safe. The nitrogen of the solid portion can- 
not so quickly and readily escape. 

The various investigations have shown 
that one reason for the superiority of rot- 
ted over fresh manure lieS in the fact that 
in the process of decomposition much of 
the bacterial food is destroyed, and in con- 
sequence the subsequent tendency to de- 
compose nitrates is reduced. In recent 
greenhouse experiments at the R I station, 
where stable manure only partially rotted 
was applied at the rate of 75 tons per acre, 
it ceased to support the growth of plants 
after the removal of one crop of radishes 
and one of lettuce, and experiments revealed 
the fact that it was due to the absence of 
nitrates. Where chopped hay was mixed 
with the soil, nitrate nitrogen practically 
disappeared in a comparatively short time, 
which was not the case where organic mat- 
ter was not applied. It is recorded that 
Lawes and Gilbert found a marked lack of 
durability in the nitrogen of stable manure 
when large quantities were applied to the 
land annually for several years, which is 
unquestionably explainable upon the same 
ground. 











SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an exper ment but a necessity. 





will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Lll., and get his catalogue describin 
twenty-one ‘styles of Spraying Outfits and fu 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and 
= etable crops, which contains much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 











Will niant COR BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hillis Brits and Checks. It is the ony planter 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet o Dry Hi 

anure, Plaster, Ashes, te., with . "certs: nty, f 
different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL c0, 


Bow {20, Chicopee Fails. Mass. 
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QUINOY, ILL. 






Box 86 





STEEL WHEELS ad HANDY WAGONS 


of every style and price are made in our 
mammoth factory and sold direct to farmers. 
We supply all trucks used by U. 8. Govt. 

Farmer’s Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw. Mich. 





Make $3 to $7 a Day 


One agent sold 1000 pumps in one county 
last season. Write for circulars and prices 


Cranite tor Lo. Evapo- 
rato 
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SPRAY PUNE 


wil $17 outfit se mp don ex 
spray @ 1oacre a . 100,000 
Satisfaction guaranteed d or money refunded. nae 
lou improvements: “Free Tithe’ aisetion $16 per dy. - 
. Mention 
P. C, LEWIS FFQ. CO., Catskill N.Y. 









_ BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
New Albany, Ind. 
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rters for PEACH, MELON and RAPE 
Headquarters fc 3." AND ERRY BOXES. 









Boxes 


Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Song for New Catalogue, FREE. 
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That Subsidy Bill. 


What will it cost? This question is often 
asked should the subsidy bill now before 
congress become law. The wisest man in 
the United States does not know and there 
is no way to compute the cost beforehand. 
No one can tell how many vessel owners 
would enter into contracts under its pro- 
visions. The bill proposes to pay from 
$30,000 to 50,000 to an ordinary sized vessel 
for a trip from New York to Liverpool and 
return. This much for each and every trip; 
or between any other two points of like dis- 
tance, and more or less for longer or shorter 
distances. This is only for a medium-sized 
vessel. There are plenty of vessels upon 
the ocean with a tonnage and speed great 
enough for them to get $100,000 for each and 
every trip under the provisions of this act. 
Each steamer can make 13 such trips in 
one year, which makes 1,300,000. The vessel 
holds-a 20 year contract; it is a good thing 
for the vessel owner, and lasts a long time, 
and the people cannot send up another con- 
gress next winter to repeal this law if they 
do not like it. The owners of vessels enter- 
ing this service do so under a contract last- 
ing 20 years. Future congresses will be 
powerless to repeal the law until the con- 
tracts expire, unless they see fit to lay the 
government liable for damages. How do 
you like this feature of the bill, which rec- 
ognizes the right of one congress to rob the 
next of its right to repeal or amend the 
law in case its provisions prove disastrous? 
But someone asks, If this one vessel gets 
$26,000,000 bounty for its 20-years contract, 
how much will they all get? 

There are a good many vessels upon the 
ocean, and their owners can send them on 
by the dazen or score or hundred by agree- 
ing to build one-third as many more in this 
country to enter our service upon the same 
terms. It looks like a’ bonanza for 
steamship owners in Europe. It is 
estimated that the bill, should it be- 
come a law, cannot cost less than $750,000,000, 
and may cost twice or three times that 
amount. The smallest estimate is enough 
to build four or five canals across Nicar- 
agua. A few years ago, congress was asked 
‘to give a bounty of 5c per, bu on corn ex- 
ported from this country, and 10c per bu 
on wheat, and 2 or 3c per Ib on cotton 
and tobacco. Did they do it? No. The 
motto seems to be, “Dollars to anybody else, 
but not a cent to the farmer.”’ 

One of the great principles underlying this 
bill is, Is it right to tax the farmer to 
bring prosperity to the door of the seaman? 
Are you able to give a part of your hard- 
earned money to help some other class? The 
cheapest transportation we now have 
across the ocean is the sailing vessels. This 
law would drive them from the ocean, It 
is said by those who ought to know that 
no one makes a first-class seaman who has 
not served an apprenticeship upon a sail- 
ing vessel, hence if we would build up our 
navy and sustain splendid records we must 
keep the sailing vessel as a training scHiool. 
These vessels are to be rated by their ton- 
nage and speed. The subsidy will be rated 
by these and paid whether they make their 
trips loaded or empty. Thus it is possible 
that a two-horse load of wheat might cost 
the government $100,000 to put it down in 
Liverpool. Should this bill become a law, 
one of the greatest trusts the world: has 
ever seen will be made possible by a com- 
bination of the railroads and steamship 
companies.—[ Albert Leeds, Ohio. 

NEW YORK. 

Webster met Feb 17 and conferred de- 
grees on five candidates. Delegates Brother 
and Mrs E. C. Warnér gave an interesting 
report of the state grange and a descrip- 
tion of Herkimer grange hall. The lec- 
turer’s hour was made very interesting by 
exercises commemorative . of Washington 
and Lincoln. The most excellent address 
given by Brother Clinton Herrick on the 
life of Lincoln was greatly appreciated by 
all who heard it. A very interesting and 
instructive address was given by Rev F. R. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The Dewey Calendar for 1900, issued by 
the Nickel Plate road, will be mailed any- 
one sending address with 10c in stamps to 
the general passenger agent, Cleveland, O. 
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GRANGE--TOBACCO 


Wade, on Washington as a farmer. We 
think all who did hear it felt well repaid, 
even though the “chores”? were not done un- 
til a late hour, 

The committee appointed by Wayne Co 
council to make arrangements for the or- 
ganization of a Pomona grange in Wayne 
Co met in Newark last week and decided 
to issue a call to Wayne Co Patrons for a 
meeting in April, at a date to be later de- 
cided upon, when a Pomona will undoubt- 
edly be organized. 

Several counties have failed to perceive 
the great benefits of grange fire insurance, 
and in an evil hour allowed it to be taken 
outside the grange, which proved to be a se- 
rious disadvantage for the order. Just how 
to overcome this unfortunate mistake is a 
problem; our advice to such counties is, get 
your fire relief association back into the 
grange as soon as possible.—[State Master 
E. B. Norris. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the last state grange meeting, pro- 
visions were made for the appointment of 
a committee of five to take into considera- 
tion the status of agricultural education 
in the state and to report upon the same 
at the next session. The following Patrons 
have been selected: x. x... Glare of 
Claridge, Westmoreland Co, Mr and Mrs 
A. H. Olmstead of West Spring Creek, War- 
ren Co, Mr and Mrs Albert Cornell of Al- 
tus, Bradford Co. Several other commit- 
tees have since been provided for by other 
bodies and it is hoped and believed that 
much good will come to the cause of edu- 
cation. All these committees will meet 
together soon. 

The state grange of Pa will be repre- 
sented at the national pure food congress 
at Washington, March 7, by Hon Jason Sex- 
ton of Montgomery Co and Hon Louis 
Piollet of Bradford Co. Their influence will 
be thrown toward securing the passage of 
a pure food bill, as the state grange passed 
resolutions favoring such a measure. Un- 
der present laws, consumers are frequent- 
ly seriously imposed upon and often to the 
detriment of health. If adulterations can 
be restricted by national legislation, let us 
have it. It will mean security for the con- 
summer and better prices for the farmers’ 
products.—[{State Master W. F. Hill. 

OHIO. 

National Master Aaron Jones of Ind ex- 
pects to spend the last week in July in Ohio. 
Knox Co is to have his services one of the 
days. Knox Co now has 16 subordinate 
granges and there is much favorable talk 
of reorganizing another soon. 





In a recent issue I noted a plan for a 
granary presented by H. B. Moore of Iowa: 
I have no particular fault to find with any 
part of the plan except that of having a 


“eorn crib under the same roof with a stor- 


age place for other grain. I have had bit- 
ter experiences with such cribs and I find 
them first-class rat harbors. It is impos- 
sible to exterminate’-the rats after they 
once get into a building and a corn crib 
affords the very best protection and food 
with the entire building an excellent place 
for them to forage. A corn crib should be 
built separate from other buildings and 
even then the rats will sometimes getin no 
matter how much precaution is taken.—[R. 
H. S, Pennsylvania. 





We have free rurai delivery in our neigh- 
borhood. The route was opened Oct 23 and 
everyone likes it. There are three routes 
out of Ypsilanti, one north, one northeast, 
and one southeast. They work very well, 
but we need four more carriers.—[J. G. 
Rook, Mich. 





American Agriculturist strikes a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the busy farm- 
ers throughout the land, and is indispensa- 
ble because it treats of profitable farming 
end noble citizenship.—[M. A. Billard, Suf- 
folk Co, N Y. 





The Garden at Its Best—The 1900 edi- 


tion of the garden and floral guide by 
James Vick’s Sons of Rochester, N Y, con- 
tains a fine lot of. photographic reproduc- 
tions of standard varieties and novelties. 
The small gardener is told how to attain 
success and the market gardener is given 
directions for increasing his output. All 
who will mention American Agriculturist 
can have this handsome guide free, 





New York City Tobacco Market. 





Stocks of cigar leaf are very greatly de- 
pleted, more so than they have been at this 
time for many years. Only remnants of 
domestic wrappers are to be had and the 
supply of binders and fillers has been pretty 
well worked over. While the New York 
market is pretty near depleted of cigar 
leaf, the same condition exists in most of 
the other leaf centers. In growing districts, 
but comparatively little old leaf is held. 
Values have held up firm, and if tobacco 
of a particular grade is needed and can 
be found, price cuts but little figure in the 
purchase. The output of cigars has _ in- 
creased amazingly, much faster than there 
has been an increase in production of cigar 
leaf. There is every expectation that the 
new crop will be eagerly sought after as 
soon as ready for. use, and grewers will 
have every incentive to plant and care for 
a first-class crop this year. Recent sales 
have been as follows: 

New Engtand: 370 cs ’99 forced sweat 
Hav at 20 to 50c, 175 do p t; 50 cs ’98 at 18 
to 45c, 50 at 19 to 40c, 100 cs wrappers at 45c: 
115 cs ’98 Broad leaf at 30 to 50c, 200 cs at 


pt. 

New York: 50 cs ’98 Onondaga B’s at 
124%c m w, 150 cs wrappers and binders at 
18e, 180 cs at 12 to 14c, 100 cs B’s at 12c, 50 cs 
at 9l4c, 60 cs ’99 force sweated wrappers at 
22c. Big Flats: 75 cs 98 wrappers at 37%c, 
40 cs binders at 18c, 150 cs medium wrap- 
pers at 27c, 100 cs wrappers at 24c, 50 cs 
wrappers at 42c, 25 cs force sweated ‘99 at 
35c. 

Pennsylvania: 250 cs ’98 Broad leaf at 
12%c, 900 cs at p t, 280 cs at 18c, 300 at 12%c, 
1100 at 11% to 13c, 200 at 14%c for tops, 300 
at 11% to 13c, 400 at 11 to 18c, 75 at 12c, 50 
at 14%c, 100 cs B’s at 13c, 150 cs B’s at 13%c, 
120 cs heads at 14c; 150 cs ’97 at 13c, 200 cs 
°96-’97 at 12 to 12%c. Havana: 190 cs ’98 at 
11 to 11%c. 

Ohio: 50 cs ’98 Spanish at 15c, 250 at 10 to 
14c, 200 at 14 to lic, 650 at 9 to 15%c, 200 at 
15 to 16c, 300 at 14c, 700 at 9 to 14%c, 100 es 
at 18c, 80 cs picks at 23c, 400 cs B’s at 17c, 
250 cs with fillers at 1414c, 300 cs B’s at 16c; 
75 cs ’97 at 16 to 17c. Gebhart: 100 cs ’98 at 
12%c, 200 at 15c, 600 at 11% to 12c, 100 cs at 
13c. Dutch: 100 cs ’98 at 12 to 14c. 

Wisconsin: 750 cs ’98 at 9% to 14c, 300 
at lic, 900 at 9% to 13c, 100 cs B’s at 12c, 550 
B’s at 11 to 12c, 500 B’s at 10 to llc; 300 cs 
"97 at 9% to 10c, 200 at 10 to 10%c, 150 B’s at 
12%c, 500 cs wrappers and binders at 12 to 
13c, 200 cs at 12%c, fillers out. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Deliveries are in full 
swing and occupy the attention of growers 
and packers. While the entire crop appears 
to have been bought up in some sections, 
yet packers keep nibbling away -where lots 
are still unsold. The ’99-crop will probably 
pretty much all be lifted by planting time. 
There has been an eager demand for old 
leaf and very little is now held by grow- 
- Holders of ’99 leaf are asking 10 to 

Cc. 

THE HEAVY LEAF MARKET at Cincinnati 
has been uniformly steady of late, with a 
tendency to advancing prices. Colory old 
leaf has sold well. The new leaf is coming 
on in liberal supply and averages good 
quality, The average of offerings of old 
leaf has been about $9.25 p 100 lbs, while 
new has sold around 7 to 7.50. 
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AMONG THE: FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clymer, Tioga Co, Feb 26—Stock is win- 
tering well. Winter wheat and rye look 
fine. Beef cattle and milch cows in good 
demand; cows $35 to 45 each. Apples are 
rotting badly in cellars. Gee & Chamberlin, 
who were holding 2000 bbls for higher prices, 
had to repack them and lost about a third. 
About all hay has. been bought up and 
prices are 8 to 10.50 per ton. Auction sales 
are quite frequent, with prices fair. There 
will be much moving among farmers in the 
spring. 

Success of Correspondence Courses—It is 
reported from the agri college at State Col- 
lege that the recently inaugurated cerre- 
spondence courses in nature study for pub- 
lic school teachers are attracting wide at- 
tention. Since these courses were announ¢éed 
about 3000 applications for lessons have 
been filed and each mail brings additional 
applications. The students in the regular 
correspondence courses in agri are also rap- 
idly increasing in numbers, more than 700 
being now on the roll and doing active 
work. 


Prize Winner at Dairy School—The Pa 
dairy school has closed. The Ayrshire bull 
calf offered as a prize by Dr Thomas Turn- 
bull, Jr, of Allegheny, to the student in the 
creamery course making the best record in 
stock feeding, was awarded to D. H. Davis 
of Lynn, Susquehanna Co. 


A Bulletin on the Chemical Composition 
of the Apple, which will be of considerable 
interest, will shortly be issued by the Pa 
dept of agri. It has been prepared by C. A. 
Browne, Jr, of the exper sta. The chemical 
composition of the apple is taken up in 
connection with certain practical questions 
relating to the fertilizing of orchards and 
the-ripening and storage of fruit. Analyses 
of 25 leading varieties of apples are given. 
The chemical composition of various apple 
products, including evaporated apples, 
cider, vinegar, jelly, apple butter, apple 
pomace; etc, is also discussed with special 
reference to such points as manufacture 
and adulteration. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Robbinsville, Mercer Co, Feb 26—Feb 
brought the heaviest snow of the season. 
About all farmers have to do at this sea- 
son of the year is to care for stock. They 
are feeding hay very sparingly, as the price 
is quite good. Milch cows are bringing $30 
to 40 per head, pork 6 per 100, hay 16 per ton, 
butter 25c per lb, wheat 75c per bu. 





Pennington, Mercer Co, Feb 25—This sec- 
tion was visited recently with an eight- 
inch snow, which drifted, making roads 
impassable for a time. Frost is nearly. all 
out of the ground. There will be a scarcity 
of fodder for stock this spring, especially 
h y. There will be a large number of sales 
this spring. Apples are being loaded on 
cars here at $1 per 100 lbs, Smith Ciders be- 
ing the leading variety, all others being out 
of market. 


MARYLAND. 


Improving Mail Service—Rural free 
mil delivery is proving a splendid success 
ij Carroll Co and the opposition to it is 
waning. The postoffice dep’t is doing ev- 
erything possible to improve the service. 
Postal repositories have been erected at 
Reese, Taylorsville and Melrose in this 
county and at Oak Orchard, Frederick Co. 
Ten of these postal repositories, the first 
ever manufactured, have been sent to this 
county, and six yet remain. It is probable 
that one will be erected at each of the fol- 
lowing places: Biggs, Union Mills, Silver 
Run and Winfield. One may be located at 
McKinstry. No place has yet been sug- 
gested for the remaining one. The people 

” ll Co ar> showing their apprecia- 
tion of the advantages offered them. On 
one route alone the carrier sold during the 
month of Jan $102 worth of postage stamps. 
The business of the Westminster postoffice 
has increased to such a degree that on July 
1 it will be made a free delivery office. 


Baltimore Co Fair Dates—At a recent 
meeting of the Baltimore Co agri ass’f; the 
dates for the annual fair were set for. Sept 
4-8. Henry.C. Longnecker, who filled~ the 
office of secretary, declined a re-election. 
Mr Shanklin, a well-kfiown young lawyer of 








owson, was elected in his stead. James P. 
Reese was elected treas. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co, Feb 26— 
The Smithtown pickle factory with contents 
is to be sold at public auction March 15. One 
man is ready to lease it for two years and 
give $25,000 bonds, but the officers prefer 
to sell outright. The ice crop was not a 
very deep affair this winter, although houses 
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are filled. Grain is looking well. The large 
cistern that receives water from 230 ft be- 
low the ground on the W. W. Kenyon estate 
burst for the second time last week, al- 
though the builders of it had guaranteed 
it for one year. Much sickness exists among 
old people this winter. Roads were never so 
bad. After the last heavy rain some roads 
could not be traveled and nothing could 
be done until someone drove three miles 
and notified the commissioner, who author- 
ized the informer to fix the one nearest 
him and charge the town for service. 
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Cut the Cost 
of a Carriage 


by buying it of the makers. Pay only one, 
instead of two or three profits. 
factory can build finer, handsomer or more 
substantial vehicles than the surreys, bug- 
gies, phzetons, road wagons and carts which 
we ship direct to buyers—instead of selling 
Our great facilities and 
long experience enable us to secure the 
highest quality of material and workman- 


We make harness as well as carriages 
and sell great quantities of robes, blankets 
and all horse accessories—all at lower 
prices than you’ll be asked elsewhere. The 
purchaser may return anything with which 
he is not satisfied and get his money back. 

Our complete catalogue—free on request 
—plainly pictures and describes our en- 
tire line. A careful reading will convince 
you that you can’t buy so economically, 
safely or satisfactorily anywhere else. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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to save money on your vehicle purchase send your order to us and 
know that you are purch: will 
know too that you are getting a vehicle that is reliable, has style © 
an 
We have given the vehicle 
and know its details 


direct from makers. You 


are not paying several yreste to middlemen. © 
usiness a life study 3 
thoroughly and believe we ® 


are giving better values for the money than any 
house in the business... We offer to ship goods any- © 
where on approval and if they are notasrepresent- $ 


ed we pay a 


freight charges. for our large 


illustrated catalogue. 
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JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
219 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WALKER CARRIAGE 


Highest quality; finest workmanship and inish 
We ship any style vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
toapproval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
We make all the vehicles we advertise, 
harness. Send for our FREE Book of 104 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 95 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 
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Southold, Suffolk Co, Feb 27—Brussels 


sprouts have been quite an item of ship- 
ment during the winter, with good prices 
generally, and many to ship still. The keep- 
ing of them seems to have been brought 
down to a fine point, one farmer claiming 
he can ship a crate a day until warm 
weather. Quite a number of potatoes in this 
immediate vicinity in first hands. The out- 
look here seems a little hazy and farmers 
are not planning a heavy output of crops 
as yet. 

Commack, Suffolk Co, Feb 27—The winter 
was fine until Feb 17, when a heavy snow 
drifted badly. The town at last town meet- 
ing voted to work the roads under the 
money system, and the commissioners have 
authorized and ordered the overseers to 
keep the roads clear of snow, There is no 
assessment for labor, and it has to be hired 
and paid for. As a result the roads have 
been opened and in better condition than 
under the old way of assessment for labor. 
No potatoes moving. A canning factory is 
to be established at Huntington this sum- 
mer. This will be quite an advantage to 
farmers, for they can dispose of their gar- 
den crops for cash and there will be no 
freight to pay, as they can take their pro- 
duce for six or eight miles around, which 
is about as near as some are now to points 
of transportation. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, Feb 28—Very dull 
times about here. Farmers have their 
work in hand and are ready for spring. 
Some are buying seed potatoes and fer- 
tilizers. There will be about the same acre- 
age of potatoes planted this spring as last. 
Farmers are going in for cabbage and to- 
matoes more this year than last. Potatoes 
nearly all sold. Hay is $. per 100 lbs, and 
very little to sell at that. Roads very bad 
and have been very much blocked with 
snow . 
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NEW YORK. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Feb 27—Wheat and 
grass are heaving badly as a result of the 
freezing and thawing of the past few weeks. 
Many farmers are buying clover seed, pay- 
ing from $5 to 5.85. Stock is wintering well 
and with a less amount of feed than is usu- 
ally consumed. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, Feb 26—A 
number of farmers have built icehouses and 
milk cooling tanks for use next summer. 
Hired help very scarce and all available 
contracted for. Cattle wintering well. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Feb 26—A very 
mild winter with very little snow. Many 
logs have been cut and considerable wood. 
Forest worms hurt some of the maple trees 
last season so that they must go into stove 
wood. L. A. Proper began running the 
skimming station at Enid Feb 6. Edson E. 
Wood has been to Ohio and bought a car- 
load of horses. Nathan Vaughn has bought 
a De Laval separator of Jacob H. Champ- 
lin. A new creamery has been built at 
Charlotteville. Stock is looking well. There 
will be quite a quantity of hay carried over 
for another year. Rye straw has been in 
good demand at $8 to 10 per ton. Few po- 
tatoes have been moved yet. The price for 
hired men is 16 to 20 per month. Not much 
sale for stock at present. 

Albany, Albany Co, Feb 26—There is a 
tendency to hold up legislative matters of 
agricultural importance. Farmers them- 
selves take no active interest in proposed 
laws of vital importance to them, while the 
opposition is active. Senator Ambler’s 
vinegar bill has gone back into committee 
after being reported favorably. His pure 
cream bill is also meeting with opposition 
from dealers. The small universities and 
colleges are up in arms against Assembly- 
man Conger’s bill appropriating $200,000 for 
the erection of an agricultural hall at Cor- 
nell university. The nursery fumigation 
bill, however, is being well supported by a 
few fruit growers. D. P. Witter has in- 
troduced a comprehensive measure seeking 
to. take the control of bovine tuberculosis 
and glanders from the hands of the state 
board of health and place it with the dept 
of agri along with all other animal dis- 
eases. The bill provides for the slaughter 
of all badly diseased animals and for pay- 
ment for the same. Some important 
changes are contemplated in the state 
agricultural society. A bill has been in- 
troduced appropriating $100,000 to pay up 

3 





the debts of the old society and putting the 
management of it with the dept of agri. The 
commissioner is to appoint the managing 
officers and the governor an advisory board. 
They expect to put a mile track on the 
grounds in place of present half-mile track. 
It is proposed to hold the fair late and 
after the county societies in order not to 
conflict and to get their help and support. 
Other changes are in prospect. The ad- 
journed meeting of the society for the elec- 
tion of officers will be held here March 21. 
Much interest is taken throughout the 
state in the farmers’ institutes, and Direc- 
tor Dawley reports the attendance has been 
better than usual, in the eastern counties 
particularly. 

Leeds, Greene Co, Feb 27—L. Weitlauf 
has bought seven acres of land of J. New- 
kirk. Edgar Gonnerman has cut 100 cords 
of wood. Rye has wintered well so far. 
There is very little ice in the Hudson river. 
Nearly all the hay and straw has been 
shipped at from $16.50 to 18 per ton. Eggs 
20c, butter 22c. Cows are selling at 25 to 35 
and new milch are scarce. Horses are 
selling a third higher than last year.* 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, Feb 26—Apples 
are selling in the local markets at $1.75 to 3 
per bbl. All vegetable prices ruling high. 
Men are at work clearing up the Stony 
Point peninsula for the proposed state park. 
Albert Lusher has started a milk route in 
the village. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Feb 26—Very 
little snow has fallen and it is thought the 
hay crop of 1900 will be light. Farmers 
have not drawn many logs to mill, there 
not being enough snow to make it a prof- 
itable business. Little ice has been har- 
vested, but what has been is of a fine 
quality. Quite a large acreage of corn will 
be planted in Delaware Co this season. Re- 
cent rains raised the creeks to a consider- 
able hight. Stock is wintering well and 
looks fine. Potatoes are worth 47c at the 
local markets. Hay seems to spend bet- 
ter than usual. 

Covington, Wyoming Co, Feb 26—Stock is 
wintering fairly well. Farmers and feeders 
are giving a larger ration of grain on ac- 
count of the scarcity of fodder. Hay is 
selling at $12 per ton, straw 6, milch cows 
30 to 45 each. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Feb 27— 
So many farmers took advantage of the 
goed sleighing the first of Feb to draw 
their potatoes to the Bradford (Pa) mar- 
ket, that they were dull at 50c per bu whole- 
sale. Owing to the severe drouth last sum- 
mer, where the farmers tried td seed oats 
there is an excellent prospect for a big sor- 
rel crop next summer if it is not plowed up. 


Margaretville, Delaware Co, Feb 26— 





“Farmers are busy building a co-operative 


creamery near Kelley’s Corners. They have 
the icehouse up and partly filled with ice. 
At a recent sale cows averaged $32 each. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Feb 26—The farmers’ 
institute, held at Corning, proved a success. 
Many valuable ideas on farm management 
were advanced. The ice harvest has been 
completed. Hay is being drawn to market 
at $10 to 12 per ton. Straw 6 to 8. Potatoes 
are being loaded on the cars at 35 to 40c 
per bu. Butter at the creamery commands 
26c per lb. Eggs have declined, price rang- 
ing from 13 to 14c per doz. Winter grain 
shows the effect of freezing and thawing. 
Cows are in good demand at prices rang- 
ing from $30 to 35 per head. Quite a’ quan- 
tity of hay is being pressed for local mar- 
keting, ease of hauling being the advan- 
tage. No sleighing to speak of this win- 
ter. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, Feb 26—Alternate 
freezing and thawing, with but little snow, 
has been very unfavorablé for winter wheat 
and meadows. Stock wintering well, Hay 
will be fed out closely. A large amount of 
hay has been shipped out of the county at 
$10 per ton, and less stock kept than a few 
years ago. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 27—The 
winter has been very mild. Walter Gooding 
recently disposed of his personal property 
at auction and has since rented his farm 
to a Mr Steel of Rupert, Vt. At the sale 
cows sold low because of the high price of 
hay. There are many farmers in this vi- 
cinity who make a specialty of breeding 
fine sheep and who give the closest atten- 
tion and study to all the details of the bus- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


iness, so that already this section has a 
reputation second to none. Among the best 


Known and careful breeders are the follow- 


ing: Edward Joslin, Henry Joslin, George 
Joslin, H. D. Case, Charles L. Moseley, M. 
W. Moseley, Henry R. Perry, Arnold Cen- 
ter and P. S. Pine. A. J. Hurd has bought 
a woodlot at Cambridge and has a large 
force working upon it. Mr Hurd is also a 
large shipper of paint rock, and this also 
is a growing industry and calls for more 
and more laborers. There are still many 
potatoes in growers’ hands. Buell Bros 
have about 4000 bbls in storage, Michael 
Curtis about 1000. Not many being shipped 
owing to low prices. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, 
During the _ -recent thaw 
was the highest ,ever 
section. Stock doing well. Hay nearly all 
on market at $10 at barn. Potatoes 50c 
per bu in cellar, butter 20 to 25c. Hyram Has- 
kins is to work Starbuck farm this season. 
E. L. Acome will remain on Dr Gibbs’s farm 
another year. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Feb 27—With 
the exception of a few cold snaps the win- 
ter has been open with much rain. Roads 
are badly washed out. John V. Storm, the 
oldest resident except one, died recently. 
He was a little over 99. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Feb 28—Very 
little snow so far this winter, but plenty of 
rain. A farmers’ institute was held at 
Minaville Feb 17. The attendance was 
large and much interest was taken in it. 
H. Walrath recently lost by death a full- 
blooded Holstein bull. Owing to high prices 
not much building is being done in this 
vicinity. Minaville cheese factory ass’n 
will make cheese the coming year. Apples 
are rotting. 

Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Feb 26—Farm- 
ers are as a rule either increasing their 
woodpile or drawing logs to mill. It has 
been a very good winter so far. The Sin- 
clairville canning company has been mak- 
ing contracts with the farmers for the sea- 
son of 1900 and will pay $1.75 per 100 lbs for 
peas shelled, $6 per ton for sweet corn in 
husk, from 1 to 3 per 100 lbs for string 
beans and 12 per ton for table beets. A 
pickle factory was started in Sinclairville 
last year, but last season was a poor one 
for pickles and the farmers don’t seem anx- 
ious to take hold of it again. Hired help 
on the farms is scarce and high. Butter is 
selling at 25c, eggs 12c, potatoes 50c, hay 
$10 per ton at barn. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Feb 28.—But little 
sleighing so far this winter. The trolley 
road from Syracuse to Three River Point 
seems to be assured and it will be a great 
convenience to the citizens of this village 
and the farmers along the line. Henry 
Rice has bought the Beebe farm at High 
Banks and will take possession this spring. 
Sorting tobacco is the order of the day. 


East Amherst, Erie Co, Feb 26—The 
Clarence and Lancaster farmers’ club met 
recently at Clarence Center and elected the 
following officers: Pres, Tobias Berry; vice 
pres, Philip Schrader; sec, John U. Metz; 
treas, Fred Krehbiel. This club meets once 
each month for mutual improvement and 
for discussing questions pertaining to agri- 
culture. On the evening of Feb 10 an enter- 
tainment was held at Eshleman’s hall at 
Clarence Center under the auspices of the 
club. Capt Ward gave an interesting lec- 
ture on farming in Cuba. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held on March 10 
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when the subject for discussion will be 
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anted — 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Balanced rations for milch cows... Wheat 
is looking well as it went into winter quar- 
ters in fine condition. Farm produce in 
good detnand except wheat which is worth 
68c. Several farmers have taken their last 
year’s lambs to the stock yards at East 
Buffalo and received $7.20 per 100 Ibs. This 
is the highest price known in years. Pork 
worth 6.50 per 100 lbs d w, beef 5.50 to 7 per 
100 lbs 1 w. The outlook for fruit is fine, 
Apple, pear and peach trees are well load- 
ed with fruit buds. Live stock is wintering 
well, 


a 


Agricultural Leaders in Session. 





A small but representative gathering at- 
tended the fifth annual meeting of the state 
farmers’ congress at Albany last week. The 
,organization has not yet received the full 
trust and confidence of the farmers of the 
state, but as the work assumes less politi- 
cal significance and is more in the line of 
the actual needs of farmers, their confidence 
is rapidly growing. The work at this ses- 
sion was given up very largely to a discus- 
sion of the moral and ethical side of the 
farmer’s life and to some state questions 
of momentous. interest. Legislative mat- 
ters, in so far as they affect the farmer, 
were given a full and free discussion. The 
report of the special assembly committee to 
investigate tuberculosis was summarized by 
Chairman D. P. Witter, who explained the 
proposed measure for the control and sup- 
pression of bovine tuberculosis. 

Legislation needed to protect our dairy 
interests was discussed by George L. Flan- 
ders, who reviewed the measures which 
had been passed in this and other states 
prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine and 
the decisions of the courts on test cases. 
He explained why taxing colored oleo 10c 
per lb would legalize its manufacture and 
set aside the state laws prohibiting its sale. 
He explained the Grout bill_ now before 
congress and spoke of the need of a national 
law to protect state brands for cheese, ma- 
ple syrup, etc. 

The greatest interest was taken in the 
business which came before the congress 
and in the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions. This committee reported favor- 
ably John I. Platt’s resolutions to give the 
legislature power to sell or lease any of the 
canals of the state to the general govern- 
ment for the purpose of constructing deep 
waterways, and that no more appropria- 
tions be made for the improvement of the 
canals, except to keep them in repair; also 
that the farmers and taxpayers are oppos- 
ed to the proposed plan of raising $62,000,- 
000 for another enlargement of the canal. 
The resolution of G. H. Raymond, looking 
toward the future enlargement of the canals 
by. the state, was opposed by N. G. Spald- 
ing and Edward Van Alstyne, who said the 
farmers of the state were opposed to any 
further meddling with the canals. The reso- 
lution -was tabled. 

Resolutions were also reported favorably 
approving the work of the investigating 
committee on tuberculosis, and recommend- 
ing the passage of bovine tuberculosis bill, 
of the nursery fumigation bill, of the 
Stranahan and Treat tax bills, and ask- 
ing congress to pass a law providing that 
no dairy or food product shall be false- 
ly branded or labeled as to the state in 
which it is manufactured or produced, a 
law to give each state absolute control 
of oleo within its borders, and also com- 
mending Congressmen Payne, Sherman, 
Wadsworth and Glynn. The national farm- 
ers’ congress was invited to meet in Buffalo 
in 1901, The following officers were elected: 
President, James Wood, Mt. Kisco; vice- 
president, H, S. Ambler, Chatham; secre- 
taries, George L. Flanders and E. A, Cal- 
lahan, Albany; treasurer, Charles H. Royce, 
Rhinecliff. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, market continues quiet, 


with only a very moderate demand from 
home brewers, and a fair export trade. 
Prices remain firm for choice grades, while 
for poorer stock there is a tone of weak- 
ness. Foreign market is reported steady. 
Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 13@14c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@14c, prime 10@ 
12%4c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


°98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending _week Sept l time 
Feb 2 last yr "99 last yr 
Domestic receipts..1,112 2,195 73,882 127,010 
Exports to Europe... 112 611 36,527 85,483 
Imp’ts from Europe 149 25 4,617 2,028 


During week ending Feb 24, 186 bales 
were shipped from Cobleskill, N Y. 

Recent advices from Madison, N Y, state 
that there are still in growers’ hands some 
250 bales of good hops. Holders could ob- 
tain eight cents, but are unwilling to sell 
at that figure. Acreage for 1900 will prob- 
ably be decreased 30 per cent. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes, 
early sorts 60c@$1 p bu, Burbanks 45@50c, 
white onions 40@50c, red.and yellow 30@40c, 
turnips 20@25c, beans 1 80@2 25, apples 90c@ 
1 30, corn 40@42c, oats 31@33c, rye 53c. Bran 
17 50 p ton; cottonseed meal 28, middlings 
18, hay 11@14 50, rye straw 9@12, cabbage 
18@20. Pork 6 25@7 p 100 lbs, fresh eggs 13 
@lic p dz, chickens 9@1lic p lb 1 w and 12@ 
13c d w, turkeys 13@16c, ducks 1léc. 


At Albany, apples $2@3 50 p bbl, potatoes 
1 65@2, white onions 1 75@2 25, red and yel- 
low 1 25@1 50, turnips 60@70c, squash 1@ 
1 50, cabbage 5@8 p 100, celery 8@10 p 100 
bechs. Barley 55@56c p bu, buckwheat 52@ 
54c, corn 40@42c, oats 31@33c, rye 56@58c, 
beans 2@2 20, bran 17@18 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 25@26, middlings 17@19, hay 12@16 50, 
rye straw 8@12. Milch cows 30@40 each, veal 
calves 64%@8c p 1b 1 w, hegs 4%@5c, chickens 
10@1lic 1 w or 11@12c d w, broilers 18@20c, 
turkeys 12%@l4c, ducks 10@11c. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14@14%c p dz, tur- 
keys 10@12c p lb d w, capons 13@15c, chick- 
ens 10@lic, fowls 9@10c, squabs 25@30c p 
pair, pigeons 15@20c, hogs $5 75@6 25 p 100 
lbs d w, veals 8%@10%c p lb. Potatoes 48 
@50c p bu, beets 30@40c, white onions 55@ 
60c, red and yellow 38@42c, cabbage 22@25 
p ton, squash 20@25, hay 12 50@14 p ton, rye 
straw 8@9, linseed meal 25 60, oats 32@35c p 
bu, beans 2@2 50, apples 3@3 50 p bbl. 

At Rochester, oats 28@30c p bu, rye 58@ 
60c, barley 43@45c, beans $1 75@2, onions 
50c, potatoes 45@50c, medium clover seed 
6 50@7, timothy 1 65@1 75, apples 2 50 p bbl, 
cabbage 2@8c p hd, honey 14@1é6c p Ib, ma- 
ple sugar 9@10c. Middlings 17@18 p ton, 
bran 16@17, corn meal 18@19. Fresh eggs 
16c p dz, chickens 10@lic p lb d w, ducks 
13@1l4c, turkeys 11@18c, geese 10@1lic, fowls 
7@8c 1 w, steers 74@9c d w, calves 9@9'4c, 
hogs 6@6 75 p 100 lbs. Hay 12@14 p ton, 
rye straw 9@12. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 16@1li7c p dz, 
beans $2@2 10 p bu, onions 60c, potatoes 50c, 
apples 75c@1 25, beets 40@50c, carrots 35@ 
40c, turnips 40c, oats. 30@32c, rye 55c, corn 
40c, buckwheat 1 25 p 100 lbs, cabbage 2@ 
2%c p lb, squash 2c, steers 4%2@5c 1 w, lambs 
5e, veals 6@6%e, fowls 8c, chickens 8@9c, 
turkeys 10@12c, pork 5@6ce dw, hay 11@14 
p ton, oat straw 7@8, corn meal 17@18, bran 
19@20, middlings 19@20. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. 
hay $16@17 p ton, rye straw 13 50@15, clover 
seed 5@5 75 p bu, timothy 1 20@1 30, corn 
4ic, oats 30c, beans 2@2 25, potatoes 50@55c, 
onions 35@45c, apples 2 50@4 p bbl, Danish 
cabbage 22@25 p ton, domestic 16@20. Fresh 
eggs 13@14c p dz, fowls 10%@11i%c p lb d w, 
chickens 11@12%c, capons 12@14c, turkeys 
11@12%c. Bran 17@18 p ton. 


CONNECTICUT — At Hartford, buck- 
wheat $2 75@3 p 100 lbs, rye 3 50, hay 18@20 
p ton, rve straw 18, potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
white onions 75c, red and yellow 50c, turnips 
35@50c, parsnips 60c, beets 50c, carrots 60c. 
Fresh eggs 25@28c p dz, chickens 14@15c p 
lb d w, turkeys 18c, ducks 14@15c, geese 15c, 
veal 11%.@12c, mutton 8@9c, beef 9@9 50 p 
100 lbs, squahbs 3 p dz. Cabbage 40@75c p 
dz, Hubbard squash 1%c p Ib, cranberries 
6 50 p bbl. 

At Bridgeport, apples $2@3 50 p bbl, 
cranberries 8@9, squash 1@1 25, corn 48@45c 
p bu, oats 33@38c, potatoes 60@70c, white 
onions 75@90c, red and yellow 60@70c, cab- 
bage 4@8 p 100. Bran 18@19 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 26@27, middlings 19@20, hay 17@ 
19, rye straw 15@16. Veal 10@12c p lb d w, 
pork 5%@6%c, fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, fowls 
10@12c p Ib 1 w, chickens 12@14c p Ib d w, 
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broilers _20@25c, turkeys 13@14e, ducks 10 
@13c. 


At Norwich, beef 8@8%c p Ib d w, hogs 
6c, veal calves 6c 1 w, milch cows $45 each, 
fresh eggs 20c p dz, chickens 14c p Ib d w, 
turkeys 18c, ducks 12c. Potatoes 55c p bu, 
onions 40@45c, turnips 35@40c,. beans 1 65, 
apples 1, corn 47c, oats 35c, bran 18 p ton, 
middlings 19, hay 14@15, rye’ straw 13, cel- 
ery 1 75 p dz bchs. 





When we see a neighbor making a bet- 
ter quality of butter or cheese, learn his 
methods.—[G. W. Pierce. 








Perfected Incubators and Brooders— 
During the past few years nothing in the 
way of improved methods fo: the farmer 
has more thoroughly demonstrated its 
practicability, economy and_ time-saving 
qualities than the incubator and brooder,, 
which has resulted in large or greatly in- 
creased profits from poultry. Be-ore the 
advent of these machines in general use, 
poultry, not only on the farm, but in the 
hen yard everywhere, was indulged merely 
for the benefit of the immediate 
family and occasionally a trade at 
the grocer’s for, some _ small house- 
hold necessity. The readiness with 
which these trades were made indicated 
then what a demand there was for the fowl 
and its product. As the population in- 
creased the particular value of the fowl be- 





came morew#apparent, even growing faster 
in proportion than the increase of popula- 
tion, so that now both eggs and 
poultry are bringing better prices than 
ever before, and yet the demand is never 
satisfied and the market never overstocked. 
This condition made it necessary to find 
something to assist the old hen in her ef- 
forts, and led to bringing into more general 
use the incubator and brooder. These ma- 
chines, while very crude at first, have now 
been brought to an almost perfect state, evén 
distancing the old hen at her own business, 
This is especially true of the Victor incu- 
bators and brooders made by the George 
Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill, who are furnishing 
machines, every one of which is guaranteed 
to do the work or they pay you back your 
money. The following letter to us from 
Mrs Lizzie Cochran, of Kennett Square, Pa, 
who writes: “I have an incubator which 
I bought through an advertisement in your 
paper of George Ertel Co, 200 egg capacity. 
Just elegant. One hundred and ninety lit- 
tle chicks out of the 200 tke first time,” 
shows what these machines will do and how 
they are appreciated. Forefurther informa- 
tion we refer you to the George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Ill, who will send you on appli- 
cation one of their 168 page, nicely illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogs of their ma- 
chines, telling how to start into the busi- 
ness, care of poultry and how to make it 
a success. . 


Perfection Drill and 
Fertilizer Sower,. 








Forms a drill from 3 to 10 inches deep and sows 
any fertilizer at the rate of 100 to 1200 Ibs. to the 
acre. Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. - 
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Will There Be a New York Milk War? 


The officers and members of the Five 
States milk producers’ association have re- 
solved to no longer wait on the promoters 
or capitalists, but have been talking about 
organizing a pure milk company to han- 
dle the milk -trade of the great metropo- 
lis. The producers have now come to see 
that if they are to get more for their milk 
this season it must be by compelling the 
present dealers to pay better prices than 
last year. Meanwhile the agreements for 
a higher price made by the pure miik com- 
pany are held in abeyance and if that con- 
cérn gets on its feet next fall or a year 
hence it may then buy the milk. As pre- 
viously reported in American Agricultur- 
ist, a large number of members of the D, L 
& W route union met at Binghamton Feb 
13 and voted to the above effect. It was 
also voted that we have a committee of 
five members of the Lackawanna route con- 
fer with our present state committee and 
with smaller committees to be appointed 
by the other route unions relative to the 
sale of our milk, and that the said com- 
mittee be requested and instructed to set 
a price for our milk whieh shall be uni- 
form throughout our entire association. 
That if the milk dealers will not consent 
to pay the price named by our committee, 
as soon thereafter as may be deemed 
expedient by thé said committee they shall 
then notify each local station of the milk 
producers’ union to withhold the milk until 
further instructions from said committee. 

Since that meeting the matter has been 
further agitated and on Washington's Birth- 
day a call was issued for a grand mass 
convention of all milk producers to be held 
at the court house in Binghamton, N Y, 
on Tuesday, March 6.. The call is signed by 
F. B. Aiken, president, and H. T. Coon, 
secretary, and is issued from the latter’s 
office at Little York, Cortland Co. It says: 
“Show your interest and desire for better 
price for milk by being preserit. Urge all 
others to attend. Make a grand rally. Let 
us exemplify by our presence that we are 





in earnest. Let our watchword be ‘Organi- 
zation and union.’ Rally to the meeting, 
everyone.”’ 


At the meeting Feb 13 after much discus- 
sion it was voted that a bond be prepared 
to send to the secretary of each local sec- 
tion throughout the milk shipping territory, 
by which the members of the local sections 
would bind themselves to strike when the 
time was set, or forfeit $50. Some felt that 
this was not wise action, while others con- 
sidered it necessary to the success of the 
movement. 

The meeting next Tuesday at Bingham- 
ton will reveal to what extent the members 
of the other route unions and local sections 
are willing to stop the milk if the pro- 
ducers’ price is not acceded to. Producers 
along the New Haven and Housatonic rail- 
road and on the Harlem are usually more 
conservative in these matters than those 
west of the river. Along the Erie railroad 
the farmers remember the milk war of 1883, 
which they claim’ resulted in developing an 
immense néw milk shipping territory to the 
west and north of them. Yet they feel that 
every reasonable effort should be made to 
get the better prices for summer milk. Long 
island and New Jersey milk shippers have 
thus far shown more indications to favor 
peace than war. Milk producers in Pa and 
central north and western N Y justly feel 
that they have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by the most extreme meas- 
ures to advance the price of milk, for if they 
don’t get more for it this summer from the 
New York city dealers it will pay them bet- 
ter to put it into butter or cheese at their 
local creameries and cheese factories. 

‘Just what price should be demanded will 
probably be decided at the meeting March 

. The general feeling among the more re- 
liable milk dealers in New York, Brooklyn 
and Jersey City favors the higher range of 
prices, as the trade can always make more 
money on a high price than on a low price. 
They fear, however, that irresponsible deal- 
ers will be able to buy milk from the farm- 
ers or jobbers at less than market prices, 
and thus demoralize the whole trade. Due 
weight to all these points must of course 
be given. 





MILK. NOTES. 

We are still looking for some move from 
the committee representing the F S M P 
A to benefit the milk producer. As yet 





there has been nothing accomplished. If 
the present committee has made a fail- 
ure during two years’ trial, why not try 
another method? In your issue of Jan 20 
I set forth a plan that is approved by the 
best business men along the route of the 
CR Rof N J. I saw in your Feb 10 num- 
ber an article from C. H.Curtis, Oneida Co, 
N Y, setting forth a similar plan, We all 
know nothing of value can be accomplished 
without constant effort. The fact is, the 
few men representing the milk exchange 
have controlled the price of milk so long 
that they look upon the producers as a lot 
of old hay seeders not able to manage their 
own business, The milk exchange fixes the 
price from time to time without any knowl. 
edge of what it costs to produce it. As a 
result they raise the price in the fall to 
induce the farmer to increase his dairy, and 
then in midwinter drop the price, making a 
loss to the farmer. Now we:want some ac- 
tion to insure the farmer half of the “say” 
in fixing the price.—[I. C. Cramer, Hunter- 
don Co, N J. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle market is weak and 
prices-somewhat lower, arrivals amounting 
to 120 cars on Monday of this week. Good 
shipping steers $4 60@5 40, stockers -and 
feeders 3 75@4 40. The hog market was a 
shade higher and fairly strong, with ar- 
rivals Monday of this week amounting to 80 
double deck cars. Medium and heavy 5 15@ 
5 20, yorkers 5 10@5 15, pigs 4 95. The sheep 
market was strong, Monday’s arrivals 
amounting to 40 double deck cars, good to 
prime wethers 5 50@6 50, lambs 6 50@7 65. 
Mi calves not in much demand at 6 50@ 


THE MILK SITUATION 
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Ww = the sginnon fest cor Seed company say-in theif seed 
onion, positively the best 
market vi A of all ao, perfect in shape and color 
best in quality, best trodees best. keepers, Und derweod 
ed Large Yellow Globe qnlen. Cc 
35c; 4 Ib, 60c; i2>.# $1.00; Rie as 
xpress, 5 lbs, $8.60; 16 $15.00. Special prices 
lication. Onion treatise of 20 
-: F ‘~ ¥--y the Suetnoer at fhe 
rain of onion * per copy, pai Ad- 
dress J. P. UNDERWOOD, Kinsman, 6. tts 


OBACCO seed. Hill’s Hybrid takes the lead among 
the buyers, pogturing cartier, finer in quality, rounder 
leaf. a from the female plant, producing more 
a ald of 8. cr uality than common hyb ree 
$1.00 ‘per oz, $5.00 i ib, ‘bo 


ar Ib. Address E. B. HILL, 
Soopers, Steuben oe 
Sir Walt pale. 
A ook 








eent Bovee, Harty 
$2.35 3 bu bbl, $3. do 3 
Sam_and Carman No 

W. BU RNETT. Phelps 
Ref, Lyons National 


Si in i” 


bbl; Early ror hbred 
2.0 5 b $2.65 4 bu bbl 
bank. 


U ma 


Ship yi, =— or Mpneips 








EED_ corn. Double tested, selected; 80-day Flints, 
Ey Huron ky. Golden Dent,’ $1.00; Pr ide of 
— Cuban Giant om re ge told Mine, 3 to 
as i, ic new ags, c each 
FE Erie. Sieger the Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 

aoe seed potatoes. Henderson’s Early Bovee, 
ule’s Commercial, Maule’s meee Thoroughbred, 
houken” 1 an , Sir Walter Raleig ove smoot 
— Write’ for prices. _ -_ HOMS Fairview 


Farm, Holland Patent, N Y. 


oe llent paces yple, pear and plum, 10c 
Send to G, C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NURS- 


ERTIES. 7 J N c for 80 pp catalog. Secure varie- 
ties now, pay in spring. 








EED pptatoes. Carman No 3, large, smooth, sound, 

pure, well sorted; best late white market variety, two 
dollars ‘per No catalog. J. MAXSON, Little 
Genesee, 





HEADQUARTERS for second crop , seed potatoe s, best 
on earth. Johnson’s new early strawberry; 50 other 
Smee kinds. Catalog free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta- 
ion, 3 





ad a5 A new strawberry, fine flavor, very - produc- 
for er an or $1. ~ yer dozen. Price 
list. OWiLTLAM PALMER, Grooms, 
d tatoes, Bovee, Sir Waites Raleigh and 
PURE. Torieties. For price y circular, address 8S. M. 
POTTER, Holland Patent, N Y 


OTATOES—Commercial, on Raleigh, Carman, 
Michi an and others. Fine seed; list free. CREST 
FARM, x 60, Dalton, Pa. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a very small cost one can ad- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kin seeds, 
fruits and vegetables, help or situations wanted. in fact, 
suything, | to sell or buy. 
dress must be counted as part of the advertise- 

ment, and each imitial, or a number, counts as one wo’ 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address’on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

ney must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


a. of the following week. Advertisements of 
Te eM *MS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above ie. but will be charged at the regular rate of 


Lng cents per line each insertion, to go on another 
potti advertiosmente will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 

ing. a small adv, as noticeable as a large one, 
he rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange’’ advertising is 


only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 





AREAT laying brown egg strain White Wyandot eggs 
for hatching; farm raised, beauties, 15 eggs, $1.50; 
$3.00; 100, $5.00." With every order will give the best. 
wders manufactured to kill 


surest and most reliable 
vermin on live stock. Used exclusively five years at Bos- 


ton poultry show. Over two thowsand | cages annual di 
infected. Further rticul Y 
Natick, Mass. ee ae ¥. TNRY 





from :{horoughbred 

pene ea a 
Sc 

LLOYD ves ircular_ free; 


HICKS for sale, just _ batched 
Barred Plymouth Rook seach, 
safe arrival guaran ireret “orders 





correspondence soli 

Clinton, N I. “9, CONOVER, 
OULTRY netting in rolls 150 feet } 

P wire yay after woven, 55c orn fol One apity 

circulars rices; freight paid. Belgian hares 


wanted. AMES G CA E, Colchester, Ct. 


HICKS for sale Just, hatgned | from tho 
b= y, Wyandots at at li Ie’ ea hf ‘owls best in thevcountry: oF 
W; co respon le: ted. 
CONOVER, Clinton, oe cane 


END postal card for circular. ha 
~ itineress, hd me B P a and Le Brahma "fee, 
S_per si 
AS et ittiog an upwa: W. E. HALLOCK, Mat: 


UFF Pismenth pes and Ly 5 8 Ld andots. Stock and 


eggs for sale. ze winners at B I 
Circular free. JAMES H. CORWITH, s Water Mil” ry 


HITE Plymouth Rooks! Cockerels $2.00 ach. eg: 
twenty-six $1.00 ixt 2.00 h 
JOHN HERR SHENK Lancaster, Pao Bundred #60 
qt instead — Now gystem beats 
safer, surer, eas 
FRED GRUNDY. Morrisonville Mm | S7ticulars free. 
Pp yus wok wa Ry ow * Berwe & and White 
out. ocks e. 
KILLEN, Felton, Bel ee 























et 


RS —Seed corn, Kansas best. Write for sample. 
HUMBOLDT GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, Kan. 


$2 eat bbl, seed potatoes; circulars. MILLBROOK 
M, West Warren, Mass. 








LIVE STOCK. 


Best registered Jersey heifer_calves, solid color, six 
win- 


to twelve weeks old, siredyby D. Leo Mahkunac, 





ner of Ist at N Y¥ state and Trenton (N J) fairs, and out 

of cows firin 6000 to 8000 Ibs of 5 bet cent milk. Price 

on this $55.00 each; 1 yearling otter. a", gare 7640 

Ibs 5 per cent milk last year, $50. E. LEY, 

Fayetteville, N Y. 

( RDERS_ booked for spring stock. Chester White 
swine, Shropshire sheep, Bronze turkeys, B_ P Rocks, 


e E in season; fine stock a 
NEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, 
250 wool ewes, $6; 200 S © White Leghorn pul- 
lets and cockerels, 75c to quick buyer. B. L. 
HURD, Whallonsburg, N Y. 
w tall for sale or exchange for_ stock. 
Poa 700 Ibs; King Eddail,- 1200 ibs. 
Kennedy, 
Lambert and Combination, for sale, 6 
bang g A 18 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


INE litter of Chester White pigs; dogs and hares. 
Fran MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


specialty; circulars free. SID: 








Imported - 
BOX 143, 























: ED Holstein calves for sale. WATSON & 
Reger New Milford, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
.- a ye farmer and _ salesman, over 


with assist locally; also special man. 
AMERICAN SILO O*bEED CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


ay $18 a week and expenses to men_ with rigs to 
: . AL our ultry compound. Send stamp. 


introd 
JAVELLE MFG CO,. Dept 18, Parsons, ~ +e 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 














eggs and poul. 
r- 326 


D 2° AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, 
solicited 


on gcoRmission. Correspondence 
Washington ts 
OU a 





sold on_ commission ; 

highest prices. 2. d. DOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ult: butter, eggs, etc, sold by I. ©. 

AMINES & G , 29 Washington St, N Y. 


nan EOUS. 


MUL feed. Bran, 
k feed. Red Dog r 
write for_ quotations. W. 
waukee, Wis. 
ARM and timber lands for sale. 1400 oc 400 cleared, 
balance in timber, megetly. ne good stock range: 
write for particulars. W. N. HBELL, Sidney, N 
Waar once a — cheese maker who is 
accustomed to sour milk. Good wages for an A l 
man. GOODNOW BROS, Conway, Mass. 
BAS of plank save timber and cash. Strongest fram 
Book for stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, 
Bellefontaine, O. 
OGS for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 
KUNK, mink, fox 4 other raw furs wanted. Highest 
prices ‘paid. 'W. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


iE and 











middlings, luten feed, hominy 
Someones eed. Car lot buyers 


ARMSTRONG Co. Mil- 























UFF Wyandot, Buff Rock, Black Java cockerels, $2.00 
and up (full brothers to Boston winners last month). 
PLELD, Somers, Ct. 


BARES wire fence builder, two dollars. Circular. 


SCHMELZ, Sylvan Lake, Fla. 








} j- Send 25c for recipe for Morton’s eg¢e producing 

powders; results guaranteed. PIONEER DRUG CO, 
Binghamton, A 

*] SALE—Zye 300-e2 

Cc. M. HAR 





Prairie State incubators, make 
SON, Mt Holly, Md. 
6 BROOKSIDE,” ” Nelson, Pa, breeds thoroughbreds. 
Kegs Our catalog for stamp. 
RHODE Island and Buckeve Reds, eggs only, 
circular. FRANK METCALF, Warren, 0. 
W FB Wyandot eaes. Sittine. $1; hundred, $3.50. ROUND 
i] TOP POULTRY YARDS. Cairo, N Y. 
PS RE bred Light Brahmas exclusively; eggs, $1.00 per per 
13. WM BIXBY. Bernardsville. N43 








Send for 











A Great Showing. 


A; Connollie.of Clintondale, N. Y., writes: 
‘T put. an advertisement in Farmers’ Ex- 
change column for week ending Jan. 27, for 
making homemade incubator... Ordered 500 
printed directions from printer, thoucht that 
enough. Am now. out of wees: directions 
and sending written ones: is a great 
showing for American Asricuitarlet. = 











National Buttermakers’ Convention. 





The meeting at Lincoln, Neb, last week 
was very largely attendedand the first days 
were devoted to the technical side of but- 
ter making. Much attention was also given 
to the marketing of butter. Prof Bates of 
Minn urged that all farmers who followed 
dairying use the silo. With succulent food, 
cows can be kept in as good condition dur- 
ing Jan and Feb as on summer grasses; 
then, too, a certain area of land can be 
made to produce more than one crop each 
season. Sec’y of Agri Wilson discussed the 
feeding problems and said that prairie hay 
if used for dairy cows should be cut young, 
as it then contains large amounts of ni- 
trogenousg matter. Alfalfa for the west is 
better food for milch Cows than the clover 
of other states. 

In discussing the relation of the butter 
maker to the patron, it was shown that 
where farmers are not accustomed to scien- 
tific feeding, the butter maker should in- 
struct them to use the best food in proper 
quantity. Farmers’ institutes are valuable 
in educating dairymen, as are also other 
local farm and stock organizations. Among 
the men who read papers were: Prof L. 
T. Haecker, Minn, Prof H. L. Russell of 
Wis, M. Michaels of Wis, J. PP. Nel- 
son of Brayton, Ta, and Charles 
E. McNeil of Chicago. In the dis- 
play of butter the award for the best gen- 
eral average went to Ill; 23 states compet- 
ed. The six with the highest averages fol- 
lowing Ill are as follows: Minn, Ia, Neb, 
Kan, Wis and S D. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Leucorrhea—Subscriber has a mare that 
has leucorrhea. This disease is represented 
by a chronic form of inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the vagina and is usu- 
ally very difficult to cure. Feed the mare 
on good oats and hay and give a teaspoon- 
ful sulphate of iron at a dose in a small 
bran mash once a day, and continue it for 
a month. Also clean out the part by in- 
jecting warm water, then mix \% oz each of 
sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead in a 
quart of water and inject the whole at one 
time. Repeat this once every day for one 
week, then skip three or four days and be- 
gin again if necessary. 





Weakness—T. W. (Pa) has a mare eight 


years old, which has a colt 4% months old, 
The mare is weak in her hind parts and 
when she lies down cannot get up without 
help. Wean the colt at once and feed the 
mare on good oats and clover hay, also 
give her 30 drops of the fluid extract of 
nux vomica and a teaspoonful of the phos- 
Phate of lime at a dose twice a day in a 
small bran mash. »Continue this treatment 
for several weeks. 





Bunch—N. A. T. (Tenn) has a horse which 
has a bunch on its back caused by the sad- 
dle. Open the bunch with knife and if there 
is any matter in it, press it out; if there is 
no matter in it, wait until it stop@ bleed- 
ing, then dip a small piece soft muslin in a 
little terchloride antimony and press it into 
the opening. Repeat this every third day 
until the bunch is reduced. Then let it heal. 
Should there be matter in the bunch, press 
it out and use antimony in same manner. 





Incontinence of Urine—A. S. (N J) hasa 
horse that is troubled by a dribbling of 
urine while at work and “strains a 
good deal while standing in the sta- 
ble. This derangement is the result of a 
relaxed state of the neck of the bladder. 
It may also be caused by a stone in the 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


bladder. Such a case should be examined 
by a qualified veterinarian. If one cannot 
be had give 1 oz terchloride iron and 1 dr 
fluid extract of nux vomica at a dose in a 
quart of oatmeal gruel twice a day and 
continue it for three weeks. 





Colic—C. M. F. had a horse which was af- 


fected with severe pain, would turn 
hea’ around to the side, lie down and roll. 
This continued for thirty-two hours, then 
the animal died. The treatment in such a 
case is to give 2 oz each tincture of opium 
ani spirits nitrous ether at a dose, every 
hour, in a pint of cold water, until three 
doses are taken. If this does not relieve 
the animal give 1 dr each powdered opium 
and camphor at a dose, in gruel, every two 
hours. 


Contraction of Hoof—c. B. W. (Ct) 
wants a remedy for contracted hoofs in a 
horse. Take off the shoes and blister the 
coronets once every third week with a little 
of the following: Cantharides 4 dr, lard 2 
oz; let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
off and rub on a little lard. The horse can 
then be turned out until it is time to put on 
another blister. This treatment should be 
continued for several months. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


American Fine Stock and Seed Co, Buffalo, 
N Y. Illustrated circulars of pure-bred stock, 
balanced ration feed, improved and _ tested 
seeds, round silos, steel tanks, etc. 

J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, Ia. Catalog 
of seed corn with hints on growing. 

Augustine & Co, Normal, Ill. Wholesale 
price list of fruit trees, small fruit plants, or- 
namental trees and shrubs, etc. The Sudduth 
pear a specialty. 

John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. Twenti- 
eth annual catalog of choice berry plants, as- 
paragus roots, etc. Second crop seed potatoes 
a specialty. 

R. M. Kellogg, Three Rivers, Mich. A very 
complete catalog of small fruits and direc- 
tions as to how to grow them profitably. 

J. L. Loebs, Aberdeen, S D. A descriptive 
catalog of farm seeds. 

y. B. Longstreth, Gratiot, O. Catalog of 
garden and flower seeds, bulbs, etc. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N J. Circular of 
berry plants and the Mrs Lovett. rose. 

James Riley, Thorntown, Ind. Catalog of 
seed corn and other grain announcements. 

Leroy Romines, Martinsville, lll. Catalog of 
farm seeds. 

— Adams Co, Dubuque, Ia. Hardware cat- 
alog. 

The Holman Supply Co, Buffalo, N Y. A 
little catalog setting forth the merits of the 
Cleveland wrench. 

Harry N. Hammond, Fifield, Mich. An il- 
lustrated catalog of vegetables, plants and 
flowers. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N Y. A 
handsomely illustrated catalog of flowers, 
fruit, plants, vegetables, seeds and bulbs. 

Burpee’s unique list for 1900. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Circulars on vegetable seeds. 

Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, Elk- 
hart, Ind. Illustrated catalog of carriages, 
harnesses, wagons, carriage lamps, fenders, 
etc. 














THE HORSE MARKET 


Demands Sound 
Horses Only 


Lame borses sell at less than half their actual value 
ond ane neither Goctsnbte He neoesen. 





ss 


will work a permanent cure for 

r me began ae andall fo MZorme of Lame -% ‘ 
ness. Itcures thousands o; a: 

g endorsements as the one following are a guarantee { 

‘ of merit. 7 


_ Pay 18, 1898. 

E : After nen —— Spevin Cuts, Gall, 
anne Ete., I tound one of my Reef = be a Splint, 1 
thought I would i 4 o- which Saved it. Since that time 

plint and two Spavins. Now I am not 

to — 1 d‘ttoal I remain, 
ye oy 


{ 

q You: 2 H. A. } 
@ Price, $1; six? for § . Asa liniment oe — 
@ it has no canal. met ae ay tL dais 
q 

c 

a 


Spevin Onre also ** 
the address, 
DR. a i. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, vf 


k free, or 
e oe CC SSPE CHEESES 


Don’t Chance 
Losing 
Your 
Horse 


by neglecting a ety A slight sore, nor experiment on 
skin diseases, man matory swellings, etc., on 
domestic animals with mineral and tnjurious preparations. 


.Veterinary Pixine 


is a purely animal and vegetable sintment, the most 
scientific, nutritive, stimulat ad ant tic, soothing and 
healing ointment made, scratches, gall an = 
sores on horses. Money pack That’s our ~* A 

jt positively cures. Heals witbout scab, sure and Fy 


PRIGE {8 cx: Dox Soe.$ “* or matiea postpaia. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. ¥. 


I have cured one ot! 




















bate ge RE-KINDLER ot Ww 
1 re wih Sewer fa —_ 











IF ANIMALS COULD TALK 


they would tell what their system craves to keep them | condition, 
But they can’t make their natural wants known. The careful breeder there- 
fore must study their needs and ls a per them with a corrective tonic. 
rfect Restorative, Nutritive 
‘ood Auxiliary. It is not a food, but 
as a tonic mixed with the food. It 
Cleanses the stomach and intestines, corrects digestion, begets pe 
assimilation and — the blood. It wards off disease and cates the 
animal in perfect, healthy condition, improving the rg vigor and 
orth its weight in gold for m 
roduction and for increasing the endurance of horses 
your dealer's or write us, 
Address all Communications 


NUTRIOTON 






is. fed 







roductive copeay- 
m, wool and 






and mules.Tes wed Is and book on feeding freea’ 


W. D. CARPENTER CO., 


90-94 Franklin Street, Chicago, fil. 






















k, butter, beef, mut- 


i hh’ OUSR, N. ¥, 





ee a ery, 

















_,PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, oibveriaes, curns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought iron, they are indestructible. 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 
mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal edi ’” free. 


Made entirely of cast 
They are 


to 13% feet. We 


0 BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFAG TORY. I deliver free on board at 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, San 


SENT ON FRIAL 7°: York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Francisco, &c. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. or Chicago, Il. 


Mention this paper. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


— 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 


284 





Hogs 





1900 


ee a an $6.30] $6.00) $5.05| $4.00] $5.80) $4.60 
New York. 6.55] 5.75 t 








Buffalo.. eve ce-e] 6.25) 6.00) 5.20 4.00| 5.75) 4.60 
Kansas City erccecees 5.90] 5.75) 4. 3.80} 5.50) 4.25 
Pittsburg ..........-.1 5.9 5.70 5.151 3.95! 6.00} 4.60 





At Chicago, the cattle market shows no 
particular activity, the supplies being about 
equal to the demand. The arrivals of poor 
grades are still liberal, which tends to keep 
down prices, but there is no oversupply of 
really choice animals of extra quality. 
Prime beeves find ready sale and bring 
good prices. Unfavorable weather for feed- 
ing and shipping has limited the supply to 
a certain extent. Really fcy beef cattle 
available for export sell above $6, while the 
bulk of the offerings of medium to good sell 
from 5 40 to 5 85. Prices for butchers’ stock 
show some weakness, but are fairly steady. 
There is not much inquiry for stockers and 
feeders and prices sag. 

Texas cattle are moderately active, but 
the quality not being of the best has a ten- 
dency to depress prices; change in values 
was not great, amounting to a decline ‘of 
10@15ce. The aggregate of business in this 
class is small. Milch cows are steady, with 
the demand limited. The bulk of veal 
calves sell for $7@7 50 with best half a dol- 
lar higher. 


Fancy beef stee 96 15@6 30 Canners, $2 25@ 300 

| to extra. = 5 Bes 15 Feeders. selected. 4 30@ 480 
Common toe fair, 425 25 Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs. 3 90@ 4 50 
Texas steers, $15@465 Calves, 300 lbs up, > 4 525 
Native heifers, 32\a465 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 800 
Fair to goad cows, 3 23440 Milch cows. each, 25 00@50 00 
Poor to fcy bulls, 20@ 400 


The recent activity in the hog market was 
not as marked as last week, prices sagging 
somewhat, but partially recovering later. 
On the whole, the business transacted was 
quite satisfactory. Late trains, because of 
bad weather, had an unfavorable effect. In 
the better grades, prices are firm, with re- 
ceipts liberal. The best offerings bring as 
high as $5 05, with the bulk of the sales 
around 4 90. Mixed butchers’ lots 4 70@4 90, 
light weights 4 65@4 95, heavy packers weak 
at 4 95, pigs 4 40@4 70. 

The sheep market is still strong on small 
arrivals and an active inquiry for mature 
muttons and for lambs. The wet weather 
has delayed shipment from interior points, 
and when the animals do arrive the fleece 
is wet and stock sells rather slowly. Prices 
remained practically unchanged, with 
choice mutton sheep selling around $5 80, 
with the bulk going for 5 15@5 75. Choice 
yearlings 6 15, lambs 6@7, with fey stock 
10@15c higher. 

At Pittsburgh, the cattle market was 
fairly steady, with only 8 cars on sale Mon- 
day of this week. The best grades not es- 
pecially active, prices practically unchang- 
ed for the remainder of the offerings. 

Extra, 1450 to 1490 Ibs, $38°02585 Poor to good fat ja 2 A 4-4 
Good. 129 to 1°00 Ibs, 5 23.40 Poor to fat cow 

_— 0) t+ 1100 Tbs, 4707460 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 .0n@4 4 
Hough, ait fat. #0 Ibe, Soai) Fah Cows ® springer O08 0B 

Com to fat oxen, 32: 73 eal calves, 6 0@B 25 

Swine in liberal supply with 40 double 
deck cars to be disposed of Monday of this 
week. Prices slightly lower, medium $5 15@ 
5 20, heavy 5 10@5 15, yorkers 5 05@5 15, pigs 
5 80@5 85. Sheep market active and higher 
on small arrivals, with 12 double deck cars 
Monday of this week. Prime wethers 5 90 
@6, fair to good 5 50@5 75, lambs 6@7 50. 
Veal calves slow at 6@8. 

At New York, the demand for cattle is 
fair and prices steady. Good steers wanted 
at $4 65@5 55, oxen 3,50@4 75, cows 3 20@ 
4 15, calves 5 50@8 75. Hog arrivals liberal 
and market weak, prices somewhat lower, 
prime stock bringing from 5 15@5 35. Sheep 
in fairly good supply and values about 
steady, choice mutton sheep 4 50@6; Lambs, 
common to fey 7 40@7 80, dressed lambs 9 
@10%c p Ib. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the strong eastern demand 


has strengthened the market, which shows 
considerable firmness. A large number of 
horses are now being sent to country dis- 





tricts. Heavy drafters and chunks are - 
wanted. Prices slightly. higher. Quota- 
tions follow; 
Express and heavy draft,............ $70@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,..................60@115 
Se ON b cc c0adcécécocs secue: id 200@300 
DER, «363%0s2060ceadssebsooqaensedans 65@150 
Saddle horses ...........-. SiBees acetone 65@200 
General purpose,.... deve - .30@ 65 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

” 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
CGhicago.......-..| 65 | .42%| -33%| 30%] 23%) 27% 
New York. seeeses .74hq| B84 | 42 | .4454) .29 so 
BOSCOM 0. ccccecccs _ — | 43%] 4440] 32%) .38 
Toledo.......+.+.- -T0%) .74 = -344.| .24 | .29 
&t Louis ....... .| 68%| .74 }° -B3bq] 24%) .29 
Minneapolis..... 6349) .70% $134 315, -234—| .28% 
Liverpool........ 87 | 88t,) 49%) 47%) — | — 








At Chicago, the weakness in the wheat 
market continues, prices going some lower 
in spite of a comparatively strong corn 
market. Foreign advices, which reported 
fine weather in France and lower quota- 
tions at Paris, Berlin and Liverpool, ac- 
centuated the depression. The shortage of 
ears for seaboard freight has disappeared 
and wheat is moving freely. The domestic 
demand has been good, tending to prevent 
a serious slump. Inthe winter wheat sec- 
tion heavy rains have caused some uneas- 
iness, as these are usually followed by se- 
vere freezing weather. The almost complete 
absence of snow, with the tender condi- 
tion of the plant caused by warm weather, 
makes the growing crop peculiarly liable 
to damage from freezing and thawing. The 
last days of Feb were noted for their mild- 
ness, but the crucial test comes in March, 
May wheat showed a range of about 2c, 
selling up to 68%c, then declining to 66c, 
holding around that figure. Cash wheat 
declined about as much, selling from 665%c 
down to 64%c. 

The interesting market cereal just now is 
corn, which showed considerable buoyancy 
considering the heaviness in wheat. Prices, 
however, also suffered a decline, but the 
break was not as serious as in the case of 
wheat, and the prompt partial recovery is 
encouraging. The trade is active and the 
market considered a good one. Wet weather 
in many sections has caused arrivals to 
grade low, which has a-tendency to keep 
up values. The foreign quotations are 
practically unchanged and the demand for 
export is fair. Receipts from primary 
points are large, but the number of con- 
tract cars received comparatively small. 
The cash demand is good. May sells around 
35c, declining slightly because of the con- 
tinued downward movement in wheat. No 
2 in store rules firm at 33%c. Country deal- 
ers and farmers show a tendency to hold 
for higher prices. 

In common with the other grains, oats 
ruled weaker and prices declined slightly. 
Business was fairly active, seaboard clear- 
ances good and receipts moderate. The 
market was uninteresting, with May sell- 
ing around 234c, sometimes above and 
sometimes below; No 2 in store 22c, with 
choice white 25%@26c. 

Continued dullness rules in rye. Offerings 
are light and there is very little trading 
in futures. Export movement amounts to 
nothing. No 2in store quotable at 52@53't4c 
p bu; May unchanged at 55c. 

Flaxseed remains scarce, with very little 
in sight. The demand for seed flax is be- 
ginning to be felt, but it is yet so early 
in the season that few sales were made. 
The receipts at the leading markets were 
small, sales being made on the basis of $1 60 
p bu for No 1, and from 1 57@1 58 for re- 
jected. The movement of flaxseed is small. 

Barley sells well. The supply is about 
equal to the demand. Some eastern inquiry 
for malting grades tended to harden prices. 
Choice No 2 in store sold as high as 45c 
p bu, the bulk going at 41@42c. 

The seed market was very quiet. Timothy 
was in fair supply, but the demand not 
strong. The feeling was one of quietness 
with arrivals easily taken care of. Choice 
$2 40@2 50 p ctl, March 2 55. 
little done in clover seed, the prices being 
slightly lower. Prime lots 8@8 50 p ctl; 
May delivery 8 50. Other grass seeds mod- 
erately firm and scarce. Hungarian 75@85c 
p ctl, ordinary millet 90c@1. 

At New York, the wheat market is un- 


interesting and prices lower; No 2 red win- 
ter sells around 74%c p bu. Flour is dull 
and prices lower in sympathy with wheat: 
standard brands $3 85@3 95 p bbl. Rye flour 
steady, 3 40@3 45 p bbl; buckwheat flour 
1 65@1 95 p 100 lbs. Corn firm in spite of 
low price of wheat, No 2 in store 42c p bu. 
Oats quiet and prides unchanged, No 2 
mixed 29%c p bu in store. Clover seed 6@ 
9 50 p ctl; timothy 2 50@3 50. 


There was 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers > consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Apples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 17. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 1,741 1,534 253 129 3,657 
Boston, a om om om ‘al 
Portland, 7,469 _ as — 7,469 
Halifax, 1,698 6,300 — -- 7,998 
St John, 4,360 = _— —_ 4,860 
This week, 15,768 7,834 253 129 23,984 
Last year, 6,323 10,630 1,693 —_ 18,646 
This se’s’n, 593.316 276,542 209,670 117,465 1,196,993 


Last se’s’n, 610,804 230,686 176,911 79,075 1,097,456 


At New York, steady under moderate sup- 
Plies. Balcwins $2 50@3 50 p bbl, Greenings 
fey 3@4, fair 2@2 50, Winesaps 2 50@3 75, 
York Imperial 3@3 75, Spitz 2 50@4 25, Ben 
Davis ch 3@4, fair 2 25@2 75. 


Beans. 

At New York, tone of market is quiet. 
Choice marrow $2 20@2 25 p bu, medium 
2 12%@2 15, state and Mich pea 2 12%@2 15, 
red kidney 2 20@2 25, white kidney 2 55@ 
2 60, yellow eye 2 30@2 35, Cal lima 3 50, im- 
ported giants 2 80, medium and pea 1 80@ 
1 95. Green peas 1 25@1 27% p bu. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, chops scarce and in good 
demand, evap’d apples steady when choice, 
Fancy evap’d apples 74@8%c p lb, prime 
6@6%c, sun-dried 5@5%c, chops $1 25@1 60 
p100 Ibs, ‘cores and skins 1@1 12, raspberries 
13@13'%c, blackberries 6%2@7c, huckleberries 
14@15c, cherries 15@1éc. 


Eggs. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal, 
market unsettled. Nearby fancy 15%@léc p 
dz, state and Pa prime 14%@l1l5c, western 
14%c, southern 13@l4c, refrigerator stock 
$3@2 30 p 30-dz case, limed $2 40@3. 

At Boston, market is well supplied. Prices 
irregular, demand inactive, Nearby fey 18c 
p dz, eastern choice 15@15%4c, Vt and N H 
154%c, western 13%@14%c, southern l4c, re- 
frigerator stock 9@1l0c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet, oranges 
and strawberries steady. Cape cranberries, 
fcy $9 50@10 D_ bbl, fair 8@9, early black 
8 50@9, Jersey 7 50@8 50, fcy oranges 5 50@ 
6 p bx, Fla prime 4@5, fair 3@3 50, grape 
fruit 4@9, tangerines 5@10, mandarins 4@8, 
strawberries 30@50c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet. Bran $16 50@19 p 
ton, rye feed 16 50, red dog 17 50@18 50, lin- 
seed mead 26 75, cottonseed meal 26 50, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
95@97%4e, grits 9@97%c, chops 774%@80lc, 
coarse corn meal 80@84c. ' 

. Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady, under moderate 
supplies. Prime timothy 87%c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 82%@85c, No 2 77%@80c, clover 
mixed 75@77%ec, salt 40@42%c, rye straw 
65@75c, oat 45@50c, wheat 40@50c. 


Onions. 


At New York, market shows little activ- 
ity. Orange Co yellow $1@1 25 p bag, red 
87c@1 12, eastern white 1 75@2, yellow 1 25 
@1 75, red 1@1 25, state and western white 
1 75@2, yellow 1 25@1 37, red 1 25. 

At Boston, market unchanged. Native 
— $1@1 50 p bbl, western Mass 40@50c 
Pp bu. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, tone of market is weak. 
State and western $1 65@1 75 p 180 Ibs, Long 
Island 1 50@2, Maine Hebron 1 75@2, Jersey 


*1 25@1 50 p bbl, sweets 2 25@3 25. 


At Boston, quiet under liberal supplies. 
Aroostook Green Mts 65@67c p bu, Hebrons 
62@63c, Dakota red 58c, York state round 
white 58@60c, long 55c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fowls and squabs fairly 
firm. Market well stocked and many lots 
are of undesirable quality. Prices steady 
for prime grades. Live fowls 10%c p Ib, 
chickens 10c,' turkeys 10c, ducks 50@80c p 
pair, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 30@35c. Tur- 
keys d w 9%4@llc, Phila broiler#® 18@22c, 











chickens 15@lé6c, state and Pa 10@lic, west- 
ern 10@lic, fowls 9@lic, Phila capons 15@ 
lic, western 11@18c, ducks 10@1llic, geese 8% 
@9c, squabs 1 75@3 25 p dz. 

At Boston, choice stock in fair demand, 
coarse, staggy lots quiet. Northern and 
eastern fowls fcy 13%c p Ib, fair 10@12c, ch 
chickens 15@17c, fair 10@13¢e, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 11@12c, western turkeys 11%@12%c, 
chickens 12@13c, fowis 11@12c, capons 12@ 
l4c, ducks 8@12c, geese 8@10c. Live fowls 
12¢c, chickens 9@10c, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, winter vegetables of good 
quality generally steady. Asparagus $8@ 
4 p dz bchs, carrots washed 1@1 25 p bbl, 
parsnips 75c@1, squash 75c@1, spinach 1@2, 
turnips 70@85c, cabbage 20@27 p ton, state 
celery 15@60c p dz bchs, Norfolk kale 1 p 
bbI, Fla Iettuce 1 50@4 p bskt, radishes 1 
@1 50, rhubarb 50@75c p dz bchs, tomatoes 
5vc@2 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The market remains rather quiet, with 
current high prices generally unchanged. 
Manufacturers appear to be well supplied 
at present; but recent purchases in Arizona 
at 14@16c p lb, where the price last year 
was 10c, and in Idaho at 20c, show that 
dealers have confidence in the future mar- 
ket. The English and European trade is 
reported fairly steady. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

During the early part of Feb, the specu- 
lative demand, together with predictions 
of cold weather in the producing sections, 
caused the butter market to advance some- 
what over the sharp break the middle of 
Jan. But the cold waves did not fully ma- 
terialize, consequently had no very marked 
effect in reducing the flow of milk. With 
many cows just coming in, the output of 
butter has been increased and is of finer 
quality. Therefore to prevent a large ac- 
cumulation of stock, the present slight drop 
seemed necessary. This will tend to increase 
the consumption and give the market a 
healthier tone. However, Feb prices are 
higher than for some years. In Feb, ’99, 
butter soli around 20c, in ’97 21c, in ’96 19c 
and in °95 25%4.@26c. 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 24@ 
25c, prints 25@26c, dairy 18@24c.—At Water- 
town, emy tubs 25@27c, dairy 22@23c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin 27@28c, cmy 25c, 
dairy 23@24c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 26@27c, 
prints 27@28c, dairy 24@25e.—At Buffalo, fcy 
_— 25e, emy extra 24@24%c, dairy 20@ 
22c. 

At New York, tone of market is fairly 
steady under quite liberal supplies. West- 
ern cmy extra 24c, firsts 283@23%4c, state ex- 
tra 24c, firsts 23@23%c, June fcy 22@22%4c, 
Prime 21@21t%c, state dairy fcy 23@23%c, 
prime 21@22c, western imt cmy extra 21@ 
22c, firsts 19@19%4c. ch rolls 18@18%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin cmy 25@ 
26c, state 21@22c, dairy 16@17c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 27c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 25@ 
27c, prints 28@29c, Md, Va and Pa dairy 
prints 24@25c, western roll 19@26c. 

At Boston, supply moderate, demand fair, 
Price 1c lower. Vt and N H cmy extra 25%c, 
N Y 251l4c, western 25@25%c, firsts 23@24c, 
June extra 23c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 
23@23t4c, N Y 22@22%c, firsts 21@21%c, 
western imt 1914@20c, ladles 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese market still holds firm and 
dealers report a very fair amdunt of bus- 
iness. Fancy fall made, full creams, of 
moderate size, sell readily at 13c for home 
consumption. Exporters want good cheese 
worth in the neighborhood of 12c. 

New York—At Syracuse, cheddars 12%@ 
13c.—At Watertown, small cheese i3c.—At 
Rochester, full cream 14c—At Albany, 
cheddars 12@18c, flats 114%@12%4c.—At Buf- 
falo, fey 13c, dairy made 11@12c. 

At New York, continues very firm. Cana- 
dian and European prices are _ reported 
higher. Stock is held with confidence. State 
fey 13c, fair to ch 11%@12%c, Ifght skims 
10% @1ic, part 9%@10c, full 4@5c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 12%4c, family 
favorite 12%4c, twins 13%c, N Y chéddars 
13%4c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars lic, flats 
13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, flats 25c, Ohio 
Picnic 12%@12%c. 

At Boston, continues steady and firm. 








“ALPHA-DE LAVAL" 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


HE 20TH CENTURY “ALPHA” DE LAVAL 

machines are the very acme of perfection in cream 

separators—embodying the new and perfected de- 
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Prices unchanged. New York state extra 
121%4@13c, firsts 11@12c, Vt extra 12%c, firsts 
11@12c, sage 13@13%4c, western twins 12@ 
12%c, Ohio flats 11%@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, state and 
Pa apples $2 25@3 p bbl, N Y 2 50@3 50, po- 
tatoes 55@58c p bu, sweet 2 40@2 70 p bbl, 
cabbage 3 50@5 p 100, onions 35@45c p bu, 
spinach 40@50c, beans 2 25@2 30, corn 39%c, 
oats 2914c, No 1 timothy 16 p ton, rye straw 
13 50@14, bran 16@18, middlings 16@17, lin- 
seed meal 28@29, cottonseed meal 25 50@26. 
Fresh eggs 1314%4@14c p dz, chiekens 11@12c 
Pp Ibl w, fowls $@9%c, geese 9@10c, turkeys 
12@13c. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, f-:sh eggs 12%@ 
13c p dz, chickens 9c p Ib, fowls 8c, turkeys 
7c, ducks 74%4c, geese $3@5 p dz, wheat 732%@ 
73%c p bu, corn 35c, oats 26c, rye 63@65c, 
barley 48@50c, potatoes 50@52c, onions 40@ 
45c, beans 2 15@2 40. Hay 13 50@14 25 p ton, 
rye straw 6 50@7, bran 14 25@14 50, mid- 
dlings 14 75@15 25, cabbage 25@28. Timothy 
seed $1 20@1 30 p bu, flaxseed 1 10, clover 
4@4 50, apples 2 50@3 75 p bbl. Ch steers 
5@5 40 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 7@7 75, hogs 
5@5 07%4, sheep 5 50@5 75. 


At Columbus, fresh eggs l4c p dz, chick- 
ens 8c p lb 4 w, broilers 10c, turkeys 3e, 
ducks 10c, potatoes steady at 45@48c p bu, 
onions 35@60c, turnips 25c, beans $2 15, corn 
33@35c, oats 25@28c, rye 40@45c, wheat 68@ 
70c. Bran $15 p ton, shorts 14, middlings 16, 
screenings 15, hay 12@13 50, straw 4@5, cab- 
bage 24@27. Steers 5@5 50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, 
veal calves 5@5 50, hogs 490@5 10, sheep 
5@6, milch cows 25@40 each. Clover seed 
8 75@9 50 p 100 lbs, timothy 2 80@3, red top 
3 75@10 50. 








A New White Potato—The market de- 


mands a white potato. The objection to 
the Early Ohio is that it is not as white as 
some, but J. C. Vaughan, the Chicago 
seedsman, has overcome this objection and 
is introducing @ new white potato known 
as Vaughan’s Improved Early Ohio. It has 
splendid qualities and promises to be very 
popular. Order seed early. 
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The Kieffer Pear in Delaware. 


This pear is commercially the pear of the 
peninsula to-day, said Jno J, Black to the 
Jan meeting of the Peninsula hort society. 
The trees continue comparatively healthy 
and thrifty. I am not one who thinks its 
planting being overdone. I do not know 
how many trees are now growing in our 
region, but with only about one-sixth of 
those planted yet in bearing, the coming 
yearly crops will be enormous. But we 
must remember that the Kieffer pear is dif- 
ferent from the peach. We can take months 
to dispose of and market the former, while 
the latter must be disposed of in a few days. 
The Kieffer is now the great canning pear, 
and here is our great market for the fruit. 
The only complaint I have to make is that 
the grower does not get a fair deal with 
the canner,—the price paid the grower is 
too low. A letter from E. G. Mendenhall of 
Ill says their Kieffer crop was good in 
spots, just as ours was, and that their 
trees have blighted badly the last three 
years. He asks for information as to the 
best way of selling Kieffers to the can- 
ners. He says that they were not satis- 
fied with the prices received, yet their pears 
brought from $2.50 to $4 per bbl of 3 bu each. 
I wish that we could get such prices here; 
We would not complain. Of course the re- 
tailers get better prices. 

The pears from Morven fruit farm, in 
Delaware, bring very satisfactory prices, 
—Kieffer, Bartlett, Duchess, Howell, Man- 
ning, Lawrence, Winter Nelis and all oth- 
ers,—while equally good fruit from my 
Kent county (Md) orchards, being whole- 
saled, bring prices far less satisfactory. Yet, 
altogether they pay very well indeed. Can- 
ners should not deceive the buyers by label- 
ing their output Bartletts, Best California 
Bartletts, and so on, for as a canned pear 
the Kieffer can stand on its own merits in 
competition with all other varieties. Grow- 
ers are not yet agreed as to the necessity 
of spraying the Kieffer trees, nor have the 
experts given us a definite rule for’ this 
tree. When in doubt, better spray. As 
to the pollenizer for the blossoms of a 
Kieffer orchard, by all means use one. The 
best tree to use is the Carber, every third 
tree in every third row. 


Among the New Books. 


Tue Domestic Cat. By John E. Diehl. Pub- 
lished by Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

With the constantly increasing demand 
and popular fancy for cats of high and 
low degree, this treatise on the subject will 
no doubt be welcomed by many. It tells all 
about the different breeds and varieties of 
cats and how to keep and rear them, the 
diseases to which they are subject, together 
with their symptoms and remedies. In his 
object to place ‘‘pussy”’ in her proper sphere 
with household pets, and relieve her of 
some of the ills that befall her, the author 
has fully succeeded. For sale by the Orange 
Judd company. Price, postpaid, 25c. 











THE SHEEP. An historical and statistical 
description of sheep and their products. 
The fattening of sheep. Their diseases, 
with prescriptions’ for scientific treatment. 
The respective breeds of sheep and.their 
fine points. Government ‘inspection, etc, 
etc. By Dr William A. Rushworth. II- 
lustrated, 8vo, pp 496, cloth. Published 
by the Buffalo Review Co, Buffalo, N Y. 
Believing that at this time a short and 

concise treatise on the sheep in general, 

and more particularly on the diseases of 
sheep, would prove acceptable to the veter- 
inary student as well as to the sheep owner, 
the author has undertaken the writing of 
this- book. His extensive experience as 
sheep inspector in Colorado, as well as his 
connection with the bureau of animal in- 
dustry of the dep’t of agri, has enabled 
him to bring together a vast amount of 
useful information. The greater part of 
the work is devoted to the study of the 
diseases of the sheep in general, specific 


FRUITS--BOOKS 


diseases, operative surgery, medical treat- 
ment, agents used and their therapeutic ac- 
tions and doses. Other chapters are devot- 
ed to descriptions of the prominent breeds 
of sheep, the wool industry, feeding and 
fattening, federal and state inspection, laws 
and regulations governing importations, 
etc, ete. The sheep breeders’ directory, 
which forms an appendix to the volume, 
and which to many breeders will be espe- 
cially welcome, contafns a list of the prom- 
inent sheep breeders’ associations in the 
United States and Canada; and also the 
names and postoffice addresses of breeders 
of pure-bred sheep of the best-known 
breeds of North America. Sold by the Or- 
ange Judd company. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





THE BELGIAN HARE. By P. O’Brien. A 
treatise giving full instructions for the 
care, treatment and development of Bel- 
gian hares. 

The instructions given in this pamphlet 
are based on the author’s knowledge gained 
through years of practice in this industry. 
Each detail in breeding, feeding, housing, 
and general management is made so clear 
and plain, and in the most concise manner 
possible, that, if carried out, even in a gen- 
eral way, will bring success and pleasure 
and profit as well. Sold by the Orange 
Judd company. Price, postpaid, 25c. 





Toy Docs. By John E. Diehl. Published 
by the Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, 
ra. 

The author, who is an expert on domestic 
pets, has condensed into these pages a 
vast amount of information not generally 
obtainable by the owners of toy or pet dogs. 
He treats very clearly on the origin and 
characteristics of the different breeds, how 
to select, breed and manage them, their 
diseases, symptoms and remedies for the 
same. The principal breeds described com- 
prise the various kinds of terriers, dandy 
dinmont, maltese, black and tan, spaniels, 
pugs, poodles, spitz, etc, etc. For sale by 
the Orange Judd company. Price, post- 
paid, 25c. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By H. A. Alford Nicholls, M D. 12mo, 
pp 352. Illustrated, cloth. Macmillan 
company. 

The acquisition of tropical islands by the 
United States has createa considerable de- 
mand for information in regard to the cul- 
tivation of tropical fruits and other agri- 
cultural products. This book was original- 
ly published by the government of Jamaica 
as the best prize essay on tropical agricul- 
ture, offered for competition, but in its pres- 
ent form it comprises the agriculture of the 
entire tropical zone. It is intended as a 
guide for the young and inexperienced as 
well as for intending settlers in tropical 
countries. In the first part of the work the 
elementary principles of agriculture are 
considered. The author points out the many 
advantages which the tropical farmer has, 
and that—in the West Indies in particular— 
a planter who has a knowledge of agri- 
culture need never despair of becoming 
T:rosperous, for most of the soil is as rich 
as can be found anywhere. At the same 
time, he warns against the futile attempt 
to grow crops on land and in climates un- 
suitable to them. In the second part the 
applications of the principles of agriculture 
to the various cultivations undertaken in 
tropical countries are treated upon, and 
some hints on the preparation of the pro- 
ducts for market are given under each head. 
These special crops comprise: Coffee, cacao, 
tea, sugar cane, fruits, spices, tobacco, 
drugs, dyes, tropical cereals, food plants, 
ete. What gives a special value to this 
work is that it is not a mere compilation, 
but the record of experience that has been 
gained by study, observation and experi- 
mental cultivation. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, postpaid, $1.30. 





Manure for Small Fruits—The straw- 
berry patch is shifted from one place to an- 
other. Plants that are set this spring will 








be the plants to'bear next year. After the 
crop is picked, well-rotted cow manure is 
spread over the bed and plowed in. In the 
fall, just as the ground freezes, coarse ma- 
nure from the horse stable, where straw 
is used for bedding, is spread over the bed. 
It is also put about the currant and rasp- 
berry bushes and the grapevines. It is left 
about the bushes to keep the ground moist 
until after the berries are picked the next 
season. At the end of the raspberry sea- 
son the old canes are cut and the ground 
well spaded about the bushes. The ground 
is spaded about the grapevines after the 
leaves fall.—[Mrs H. R. Calkins, Clinton 
Co, N Y. 


Sap Should Always Be Strained before 
boiling, not only to take out the bark and 
leaves, but insects which often get in. 
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The Pacific Northwest 


Has splendid opportunities for Marmers and stockmen. 
Production does not equal one-half demand for Butter 
Eggs, Poultry, Livestock. Immense market in Orient for 
Staple Farm Products. For full particulars send 50 cents 
for six months’ subscription to 


RANCH AND RANCE, 


Issued at Seattle, Wash. This splendid farm and stock 
weekly _ contains reliable information about Crops, Cli- 
mates, Markets, etc.. We will mail free to all who sub- 
scribe, special illustrated descriptive pamphlets if 
they ask for same. 


TRAPPERS, HUNTERS, FARMERS. 


If you want to get dnead of the other fellow send l0c for 
20z. sample of “Snarem,”’ the Ey tae Secret. Sole 
agent, W.S. FISHER, 230 East 83r New York City. 













































































Forces Making History. 


The banking and business interests of the 
country in convention at Indianapolis in 
1897 and 1898 asked for an unequivocal law 
establishing the gold standard, protecting 
the gold reserve and maintaining the parity 
of the different forms of currency. In the 
finance bill as reported from the conference 
committee of the two houses of congress, 
they seem to have got it. The gold dollar 
is made the unit of value, 25 8-10 grains, 
and it shall be the “duty” (not in the op- 
tion, as in former drafts of the bill) of the 
secretary of the treasury to keep all forms 
of money at a parity with this standard. To 
make sure of maintaining this, a gold re- 
serve of $150,000,000 is to be set apart, to be 
replenished by the sale of 3 per cent bonds 
if it should fall below $100,000,000. In order 
to protect the reserve, it is provided that 
the proceeds of bonds shall not be used to 
cover deficits in Uncle Sam’s acceunts; and 
the reserve has for its maintenance a new 
device known as the division of issue and 
redemption, already mentioned in these col- 
umns, which will take the functions im- 
plied in its name. 





The scheme for refunding the bonds at 
2 per cent interest is retained in the bill, 
a plan which will enable the banks to ex- 
pand very largely their note circulation. 
The banks may issue notes equal to the par 
value of bonds deposited, the tax on this 
circulation to be % per cent per year. Banks 
of $25,000 capital may be organized in places 
of 3000 population or less, of $50,000 capital 
in cities of 60,000 or less. In order to keep 
silver money in use; the *bulk of silver cer- 
tificates shall be issued in denominations 
of $10 and less. The intention of maintain- 
ing the legal tender quality of the silver 
dollar and of welcoming international bi- 
metalism under certain conditions is duly 
set forth, 





The government’s partnership with the 
national banks is continued by the new 
legislation for a period of at least 30 years, 
at large expense to the national treasury, 
which will pay something like $100,000,000 in 
premiums on the outstanding bonds to be 
replaced by the 2 per cents. The interest- 
bearing debt of the nation, instead of 
being paid off in 1904 and 1908, will be con- 
tinued at least 30 years. The increase in 
bank note circulation likely to follow the 
issue of the new. bonds is problematical; it 
may go as high as $600,000,000, but it is es- 
timated that owing to the premium on the 
new bonds, the expansion will be merely the 
10 per cent difference between the 90 per 
cent of the par value of bonds now deposit- 
ed and the 100 per cent of circulation to be 
allowed on the new bonds. 





The southern member of the Philippine 
commission is Gen Luke E. Wright of Mem- 
phis, Tenn, a lawyer of note; the New Eng- 
land member is Lawyer Henry C. Ide of 
Vermont, who was chief justice of Samoa 
for several vears. Prof Dean C. Worcester 
of the former Philippine commission is a 
member of the new one. Gen Denby and 
President Schurman declined reappoint- 
ment. The choice of Judge Taft of Cincin- 
nati as the chairman of this body met with 
general favor. 


The National steel company and the 
American tin plate company moved, “bag 
and baggage,” office help and all, from 
Chicago to New York last week. The com- 
bined capital of these concerns and the 
American steel hoop company of Pittsburg, 
allied to them, is $142,000,000. The motive of 
the removal, it is said, was escape from 
hostile legislation and the advantages of- 
fered by the metropolis. 





Plans for a national convention of anti- 
imperialists were laid at a conference in 
Philadelphia last week, resolutions being 
unanimously adopted calling for united ac- 
tion looking to the defeat of President Mc- 
Kinley. The candidacy of Col W. J. Bryan 
received words of commendation from the 
speakers, among whom were Moorfield 
Storey and Gamaliel Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev Henry L. Philips of Phila- 
delphia, Edwin Burritt Smith of Chicago, 
Rev Robert Ellis Thompson, Henry Budd 
and Rev Edwin C. Sweetzer of Philadelphia. 
The attitude of the gathering toward Sen- 
ator Hoar was one of distrust, owing to his 


recent indorsement of the candidacy of , 
Bourke Cochran of | 


President. McKinley, 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


New York/and Hon George S. Boutweil of 
Massachusetts addressed an enthusiastic 
gathering of anti-imperialists in Faneuil 
hall, Boston, Friday evening. 





July 4 is the date set for the democratic 
national convention, and Kansas City, Mo, 
the place, the vote standing 40 for that city 
and 9 for Milwaukee. The choice of Kan- 
sas City is reckoned as a setback for the 
conservative element in the party; at the 
same time, the selection of a date follow- 
ing the republican convention (June 19), 
and several weeks later than Col Bryan de- 
sired, appears to be an offset, The popuizist 
convention, which is expected to nominate 
Bryan, is set for May 3, at Sioux Falls, S D. 





The peaceful settlement of the Kentucky 
election dispute, the two sides agreeing to 
leave the matter to the state courts, was 
hailed with satisfaction by the entire coun- 
try. 





New York city’s great underground rail- 
road, the contract for which was signed on 
Saturday, and the building of which will 
begin very soon, is not fo be operated by 
the contractor, John B. McDonald, as was 
supposed earlier, but the franchise has been 
turned over by him to the construction 
company which is to build it. This is said 
to mean that the road will pass into the 
hands of the Metropolitan street railway 
company. The franchise is for 50 years. 
Contractor McDonald’s bid of $35,000,000 was 
regarded as low, and the difficulty he had 
with guarantee companies to get bonds led, 
it is said, to the bargain whereby the con- 
struction company takes the franchise for 
operating. For more than 12 years plans 
have been afoot in the metropolis for an 
underground system. The success of Bos- 
ton’s subway, which is paying for itself, un- 
doubtediy hastened the present plans. 





The railroads are doing their utmost to 
defeat the bill which aims to restore to the 
interstate commerce commission the powers 
originally intended for it, but the shippers 
of the country, representing, they say, a 
combined capital exceeding that of the raitl- 
roads, are pitted against the latter, and are 
working like beavers for the measure, the 
so-called Cullom bill. The railroads threat- 
en, so it is said by careful correspondents 
at Washington, to cut down their appro- 
priations to the republican campaign fund 
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this year unless the bill is dropped. The 
helplessness of the interstate commission 
has led members of the Chicago board of 
trade to appeal to J.-Fierpont Morgan of 
New York, as “the foremost representa- 
tive of the railroad financiai interest,” to 
put an end to discrimination in rates on 
grain, 





Secretary Barry of the League of National 
Associations, as the shippers call them- 
selves, says: ““There has been a studied ef- 
fort to misrepresent the character of this 
bill which we are urging. The railroads 
claim that it gives the commission power 
to fix rates. This is not true. The bill 
simply restores the powers which the com- 
mission had in the first place, and insures 
uniformity of rates to all shippers. The 
rates are made by the railroads. The com- 
mission would simply adjust them and pre- 
vent discrimination. In all cases the power 
to enforce its mandates would be in the 
courts, as before.” 





A new and striking departure from the 
harmonious relations which have prevailed 
between President McKinley and the re- 
publicans in congress was the recent break 
on two issues—the Porto Rican tariff and 
the canal bill. Congressman Hepburn and 
the entire committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce reported in favor of an ex- 
clusively American fortified canal. 





Dr Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal in 
1895 is still a mystery, and is likely to re- 
main such for years to come, perhaps for- 
ever; last week’s effort of the liberals in par- 
liament to secure a new investigation hav- 
ing failed by a vote of 152 to 286. Par- 
liament is in no mood to give comfort to 
the enemy in time of war by any such ex- 
posure as this might be. So the original 
whitewash stands. The prime object of a 
new inquiry would be’to implicate Sir Jo- 
seph Chamberlain and the colonial office 
and disclose the motives and _ incidents 
leading to the present war. There are 
many who believe Sir Joseph to have been 
knowing to the raid; others who believe Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt when he makes 
Cecil Rhodes the scapegoat anfl accuses 
the South African plotters of trying to fix 
the blame on Chamberlain; and still oth- 
ers who believe the entire English nation 
to have been to a greater or less extent an 
accomplice in the act, trying now to accom- 
plish their original purpose lv open war. 
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Our Young Folks. 





UNE OF OREGON’S YOUNG HUNTSMEN. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





AN ALPHABET. 


A is for Antique, kind-hearted and true, 
B is for Bob, of the poets, who are few. 
C is for Chatterbox and her Porto Rican 


hero, 

D is for Demetrius, whom we all like to 
know. 

E is for Elec Tricity; have you gone for- 
ever? 


F is for Fausta, who seems very clever. 

G is for Georgia Boy who was scared away; 

H is for Hoot Owl who left us to play. 

I is for (Miss) Idal, who is very fond of 
books, 

J is for Jack’s Twin, ever praising good 
looks. 

K is for Kid, who loves his land well; 

L is for Larry Lynnwood, who looks very 
“swell.” 

M is for the Monster, whose meals are all 
square; 

N is for Nina, so modest and fair. 

O is for Old Maid, who pretends she’s a 


sage; 
P is for Peggy, discussing Larry’s age. 
Q is for Queen Bess, who doesn’t speak 


often; 

R is for Ramona; harsh words she would 
soften. 

.S is for Scie N. Tific, whose thoughts are 
deep; 


T is for Tanglefoot, who we think is asleep. 

U is for U Dunnohoo, with such ancient 
style; 

V is for (Miss) Veve, with her winning 
smile. 

W is for Whistling Girl, tremble for her 
fate; 

X I will omit, as it is getting late. 

Y is for Y F E, who rules the whole Table; 

Z is for Zephyr King, keeping peace when 
she’s able. VELMA. 

— 

Style—If Cecil Gardner lived in our com- 
munity, he would find little to criticise in 
the style of the young. people, unless it was 

‘too much style. Certain young men went 
so far as to wear gloves during the hot- 
test weather last summer, that their hands 
might be white and soft to the clasp of the 
girls. I would much rather clasp. the 
strong, brown hand whose owner is proud 
of the work it has done. As to high col- 
lars, boys, they cannot help adding greatly 
to your appearance, varying of course with 
the size. Not only are they ornamental 
but they are also very useful. They keep 
the chin up at a becoming angle with lit- 
tle effort from the wearer, and if you 
should be threatened with earache by any- 
thing others have said in these columns, 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


you have only to draw your head in, turtle- 
like, to be safe. Part your hair as you 
choose, but don’t let it feed on the brain, 
as I have known it to. It is indeed right to 
make ourselves as attractive and agreeable 
as we are able, but to be well dressed it is not 
necessary to follow every ridiculous freak 
of fashion, and to be well dressed is not 
all.—[I. 





Frosting—Some of the Tablers are men- 


tioning portraits they think handsome. Now 
I think this is rude, for I am sure if some- 
one else had done so and your picture wag 
of those not mentioned, you would not like 
it. Churnetta, here is a recipe for hard 
frosting: To the white of an egg add 1 cup 
of powdered sugar, 1 teaspoonful of corn- 
starch and any flavor you wish. If this 
isn’t what you want, I have several others. 
[Miss Steady. 





A Gentle Hint—I agree with Mr Cecil 
Gardner when he says that the girls of 
our rural district have more smiles for the 
dudish boy than they do for the modestly 
dressed country boy. But does it speak 
well for the girls? Ninety per cent of those 
“dudish boys” are the lower element from 
our large towns who know full well the 
influence their smooth, rowdy ways have 
over the average country girl. Mothers, 
here is a gentle hint for you. Just imagine 
the sensation if one of your modern society 
pets, wearing a shirt bosom that could 
almost talk, and with hair parted in the 
center, and with a cigarette sticking over 
the top of a big high collar, should have 
walked into a room full of young peo- 
ple 50 years ago! Do you suppose the young 
men would have introduced him to their 
sisters? Well, if they did it would be as a 
curiosity that made its escape from some 
great circus. Do you suppose those girls 
would have said, “Isn’t he cute?” as our 
girls do at this date? Perhaps; but if they 
did it would be in much the same manner 
as you and I have heard women admire 
a donkey or a pet dog. Now, boys, it is a 
duty we owe to our sisters to shun rowdy 
company and rowdy habits, for how can 
we warn them of this dangerous element 
of society if we imitate him in our ways? 
[Sunday School Superintendent. 





Girls, Girls, you will offend the Y F E 


if you don’t quit going on about the boys 
parting their hair in the middle, for he 
parts his hair in the middle, or at least 
he did. But I doubt whether he does now, 


after all those letters. I expect we girls do 
a great many things that the boys think 
look “soft.’’ Crimping our hair, for one 
thing. But they stand patiently by and 
say nothing, while you give them such a 
raking about their hair. Chatterbox, I 
was very much surprised to hear about 
you being married, but I wish you much joy 
just the same.—[Miss Ouri. 





Boys, you mustn’t mind the girls, because 
I think they say what they do simply be- 
cause they haven’t anything else to say. I 
have been keeping the pictures of the Ta- 
blers I thought were the best-looking, and 
Larry Lynnwood comes first. Oh, Jack’s 
Twin, you don’t know how relieved I was to 
know that you were not married. I had an 
idea after I heard you were married that 
you were a sedaté old woman with specta- 








cles, and here you are younger than my- 
self. I’ll never see 16 again, as I was 17 
last November. I am attending Washburn 
college here. I am only in: my first year.— 
[American Beauty. 





Housekeeping—One pleasant morning in 
December my mother told me to keep house 
with the help of a friend, Mary by name, 
for one long day. It seemed most too bad, 
because I expected two. of my girl friends 
to take tea with me that day. Well, Mary 
and I did up the work, then Mary said 
she would make the cake if I would bake it. 
I consented. She made a thin layer cake 
which the recipe said to bake 20 minutes. I 
put it into the oven at 10 o’clock and 
watched it carefully for one hour, but at 
the end of that time the cake was as near 
done as it was when I put it in. Mary 
said, “‘Are you sure the damper is right?” 
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“Oh, yes,” said I, “it is down.” At 12.30 I 
took the cake out, but oh, horror, it_had 
not baked, but simply dried. Then the men 
came in to dinner, but in our suspense 
about the cake we had forgotten about din- 
ner. We hurried that up and all went well 
the rest of the day. But I shall never hear 
the last of it. Mamma often says, “To 
think that a girl in the senior class at the 
high school does not know how the damper 
ought to be turned to bake a cake.’’—[Hya- 
cinth. 





Fisher Girl is “all right.” Her drawing 
should end that subject. As R. O. Hodson 














says, the boys don’t care for what you say. 
I agree with Fausta in every respect.— 
[Laddie. 





Mr Editor, some of those Tablers’ letters 
are just too soft for anything; don’t you 
think so? The idea of one to write and tell 
how they part their hair! I wish the mon- 
ste: would get every one of those letters 
that contain such nonsense. How much bet- 
ter it would be for us to write and tell of 
the fine times we have, and what we do for 
work, and about our homes, and not worry 
our kind Editor to death with such endless 
nonsense, Let’s beat the old folks’ Table. 
{Hyacinth of the Pine Tree State. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For March we shall give the usual puzzle contest with 

». rizes, the first of whic two dollars in cash 

the others will be good ones. As usual, the contest 
will be governed by the following 


RULES. 


e Ne two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
amily 

No ‘sao answers will be allowed to the same question, — 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or mes, 

if you do, the answer to the question will be thro eat: 
A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in_together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in March. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the +, ~< Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, th Ss 0 

We do not give zes for ene answer, or for those ub- 
lished each york, But only for me most complete sets of 
answers to the whole mon is 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


1. Arithmetical—Substitute figures for. letters, and do 
the sum in division, giving the root word.—[S. G., Minn. 
On)EN Saw L 


SRE 
SLL 


OM 
2. Numerical Enigma—I am composed of 24 letters, 
My A 22 is a sound. 2 
My 2%, 1, 1i, 3, lofty. 


My 3, 19, 9, 14, 21, brightness. 
My 24, 14, 4, 6 22, 5 enlig htens. 
My 18, 15, 13, 20, 2, 23, t he last of two. 
My 16, 14, 23, 7 6, 22, a t of h 
My 23, 19, 17, 14, 21, what i should do 
My whole ig, an old proverb, as true to-day as when 
—_ en.—|E. Wy ¥ ass. 
3. Charade—|J.Z Kan. 
first is but a boy grown old, 
Ne second one of us, not me. 
My last protects the hand from cold, 
My whole from, eoqtepes - set free. 
4. Square Word— _ or ornament; 2, contrary 
to beauty; 3. to, cnr a Greek preposition meaning 


“em, my - 8» 5 fn 
Cc 
Pray tell ime who or what I am, and where I may be 
f 
Carried by wings, at times quite high, at times stuck in 
the 


groun 
t them by the way, in forms of various kinds 
Bexpressing. wrone, faults, love and hate, in actions and 


Richer, : ‘make the rich at times, at other times make 
The boor make rich and drive the wolf beyond the poor 


oor 
Sometimes you seé me forged from steel and thin as 
paper, ‘too. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
— Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. Ali 
gists refund the money if it-fails to cure 
E. cw Grove’ssignatureis on each box.25c.-[Adv 
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I'm ne. ‘e- short, I’m flat and sharp, quite often 
en true. 
Often im & yurned in anger, burned; revengeful threats 


And ze, im “prized by old and young, for I bring luck 


My A r = the attic, for pruning I’m us 
Sometimes accepted by the girls, at other times refused. 
And when a boy it was a joy, yes, music to the ear 
At noon to hear it in the air, in tones so sweet and clear, 
"Twas always thus, ‘twill ever be; I make men free and 


slaves; 
And when they all gst tere & earth I’m used to dig 
their graves.—[Katydidn't, Ct. 


ANSWERS TO THE no CONTEST. 


1 P 
E L 
LEAVE 

PL 8 T EB 
PATOEB 


>» 


M 
R 
E T 
9-tintosi R 
3—Gymnastics. 


Zz 


1, Baron; 2, dey; 3, doge; 4, king; 5, sheik. 
| aw RET. es, 
7—Time and tide wait for no man. 


8—Larkspur. 

9MAN Y 
ALOE 
NORA 
Y EAR 

10—P ac E 
U se D 
Zatti 
Ze T 
L oc O 
E ve R 


i= Pp hug, lug, tug, mug. 
5 Vat thew; “Harnatas: 3, Andrew; 4, Thomas; 
‘ yo nes. 

13—Par-wren-thee-sis (parenthesis). 

14—Proportionate. 


1—B ri G 

O hi O 

T mu B 

T i L 

L yr E 

E as T 

16— Ww 
a Sy | 
FUSEE 
UCCES 8 

WISCONSIN 
EENTER 
ESSEX 
SIR 
N 


17—’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


atio;. 2 neod, nee; 3, march, marc; 4, 
» & 


Q 
> ROP 
BBEOZ> rip dot 


Q U 


21—Arithmetical. 
22—A ¥ 


Peron>arE 
Genozrr 
Bap aZOrny 
Cam AZry 
DOPOow 
ZnO 
1 al 
2, 


23—Leptodactylous. 
24—Mouldering. 
235) 14689 (622 
1410 
589 
470 
119 
%—1, Monkshood; 2, buttercup; 3, foxglove; 4, rose; 5, 


cowslip; 6, four o "clock; 7, prince’s feather; 8, catnip; 9, 
larkspur; 10, cockscomb. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 


Alice M. Hadley, NH; Elwood 8. Jameson, Mass; 
Lillian Cropsey, ° i. Mrs James  ! itter, ot: rs J. 
F. Hammar, |] mma illips Parsons, Mass; Rose 
A, pee 5 N Ny Ruby L gy ei Ct; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
N H;: W. Jenks, See “Mrs Art ur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs A. 
R. Tirrell. Mass; Lillian C. Durfee, “Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Charles Ww. Dewey, Ct. 


A March Night. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 








A wild wind and a flying moon, 
And drifts that shrink and cower; 

A heart that leaps at the thought how soon 
The earth will break in flower. 


Behind the gust and-the ‘ragged cloud, 
And the sound of loosening floods, 

I see_young May with: her fair head bowed, 
Walking in a world of buds. 


Mother Love. 


There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us! 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace—God save: us! 
So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
of neaven away off yonder. 
[Eugene. Field. 
—————E—_——— 
Your.paper is-the mest reliable, on. the 
market -and I prefit “by its spy ala 
Holland. 
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A Few Plain Facts 





ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS, | 


‘BY- DOCTOR ROBERT HUNTER. 


I haye made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly 50 years, and know by experience 
that consumption is curable'in all-stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable 
in every case, for in'some the patient’s con- 
stitution is so-bad and broken down.-that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treatedin its early stages, fully 95 per cent 
recover under antiseptic medicated air in- 
halations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment.- The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of 
each patient. The physician must have 
thorough knowledge of medicines, be able 
to detect the different forms of lung dis- 
ease and have experience in the action of 
inhaled remedies on the lungs or.he can- 
not apply it with ‘success. : 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must be treated 
in its early stage, before seridéus injury has 
been done -to the lung structtires. Almost 
every case is seen in this stage by the pa- 
tient’s family physician, and if he knew 
the remedies to use, their strength, and 
how to apply them to the lungs, there would 
be. few deaths by consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone afs« 
flicted with consumption undér the care of 
physicians who never cured a case in their 
whole professional career, who confess that 
they, have ‘no curative treatment. of their 
own, and no confidence in anything they 
can do for the disease? What moral right 
have they to treat consumption at all, or 
to permit their patients to believe they are 
striving to cure them when all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of pallia- 
tion of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widespread 
mortality of consumption. People-die of it 
because general physicians do not know 
its proper treatment and are wholly in- 
competent to cope with it. Before they can 
do so they must be retaught the principles 
of medical science which govern the treat- 
ment of all local diseases, and acting un- 
der them, must discover, as I did, the rem- 
edies which, when. locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given to the world a positive cure 
for consumption in my antiseptic medicated 
air treatment, when applied before mortal 
lesions have taken place. It is a treatment 
which places consumption in the list of 
curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as other serious local diseases. By 


it, healing and germicidal remedies are ™ 


brought into direct contact with the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, 
air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lining of the breathing organs, 
arrests irritation and prevents inflamma- 
tion, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand 
that I might refer to; write to any of them. 
A personal letter from them may be the 
means of saving your life. Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight. I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank §s street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption—fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Dona Perfecto’s Master Stroke. 
By Annie Estelle Casseles. 


—O© SENORA CASTELLAR had 
arrived in England and was at 
that very moment at the pri- 
ory. Florence Lynwood heard 
the news with a rush of angry 
j color; she was going to hate 
Dona Perfecta. What if her mother had es- 
teemed this woman? It was cruel to take 
her away from England and her dear Lan- 
cashire, whose meadows and hawthorn 
hedges she loved with all her heart. In 
that far-off Spain she would never see a 
winsome primrose, the larks would never 
wake her in the morning, and there would 
be no wild gallops over the downs. Sadly 
enough, yet with a dull resentment burn- 
ing within her, she went down to meet her 


guardian. 

The little dark lady felt the restraint and 
foresaw trouble, but her kind heart warmed 
toward the melancholy looking gir! in cling- 
ing black; but her grave son saw only a 
creature radiating disdain and he let her 
pass unnoticed. Perhaps this indifference 
piqued Florence and hastened on her ill 
wil At any rate, by the time arrange- 
ments for the journey were complete, she 
had so carefully nursed her wrath that 
there was no danger of her shedding tears be- 
fore these people. It was a very frigid young 
person who crossed the channel and set foot 
upon Calais soil. They were steaming out 
of Paris and Florence, exhausted with head- 
ache and filled with irritation that came 
with the softly lisped Spanish, rolled up a 
rug and tried to slecp. 

“Poor child,” said Dona Perfecta, after a 
while. “She is sullen and ungovernable,” 
observed the young man, “and scarcely a 
companion for our gentie Mercedes.” 

Florence sat upright and flashed _the 
speaker a glance brimful of unrestrained 
indignation. The unfortunate Don Luis got 
out at the next station and returned with 
a cluster of white roses which he laid be- 
side his frigid little compagne de voyage. 
A curt nod was her recognition of his peace 
offering, which later she threw out, declar- 
ing the odor made her head worse. 

Months passed and Dona Perfecta had not 
succeeded in lessening the distance her ward 
had placed between herself and the house- 
hold. Florence remained in seclusion and 
rarely saw the family except at meals, 
which she never avoided save when guests 
were present, and which she sat through 
in cold silence. . 2 

“TInderstand me, madam,” she said when 
her guardian was attempting a remon- 
strance. “‘Candor has always ruled me’’—a 
cruel allusion to Dona Perfecta’s famed di- 
plomacy. “I wish to remain alone—to be 
annoyed by no one.” 

“But, Florence—”. “It is useless. You 
waste your time.” ‘What is to be done?” 
cried Dona Perfecta in despair. “Hitherto 
I have dealt with reasonable beings. Can- 
dor? She is all obstinacy and impertinence.” 

It seemed impossible to break that icy re- 
serve, to get one gentle word or one spark 
of gratitude. As Dc Luvis said, his mother 
was like Andrew Marveil waiting for Mon- 
sieur Legrimaudet’s thank you. Once a week 
a German music master came to give Flor- 
ence vocal and pianoforte lessons, at which 
times Dona Perfecta was both surprised 
and delighted with her ward’s charming 
graciousness. Mercedes, a pretty girl about 
ber own age, was the only one whom she 
treated with any consideration, while to- 
ward Don Luis she displayed open bitter- 
ness on account of his influence with his 
mother. 

One day he found her in his studio exe- 
cuting a clever caricature of him, whisper- 
ing in Dona Perfecta’s ear. With a sud- 
den determination to force this young girl 
to terms, he barred her egress and locked 
the door. “Isn’t your Spanish propriety 
shocked?” she sneered. ‘This will insure 
me a bread and water diet, and surely you 
have a dungeon in this prison.” 

‘Do you know anything of color?’ 
“Enough not. to take lessons of you,” point- 
ing derisively to a study of herself. “You 
ought to be classed with Titian and 
Giorgione and Tintoretto.” 

Don Luis’s eye fell upon countless bits of 
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paper scattered over the floor and his eye 
darkened. “Your psychological treatise. 
Very interesting,” she said. ‘You appear 
to be a literatus as well as a celorist,” and 
with a mocking laugh she disappeared 
through the window. 

The Castellar villa, newly built and spa- 
cious, was situated on the Mediterranean 
just outside Valencia, and the spot was an 
ideal one. The climate was not unlike the 
Riviera, and the summer heat was cooled 
by the sea breezes; but Florence set her- 
self to work to dislike everything, refusing 
even to speak the language. When time 
hung particularly heavy on her hands, she 
wrote scathing letters home. 

“Romantic, you call Spain? That’s be- 
cause you have never been here. I have 
heard few serenades, and these among the 
peasants who render dizzy sentiment with 
cracked guitars and thin voices. The only 
diversion here is the students from the uni- 
versity. Every time I . ppear in Valencia, 
they flock out to stare, and to follow me 
around through the shops, offering their 
services in spite of .the forbidding duenna, 
who is never from my side. It is a stand- 
ing joke that half the students failed at 
the last examination because I was in town; 
and they send me verses amatory enough 
for Erato. 

‘What has induced you to think all Span- 
iards handsome? They say there are pretty 
girls in Andalusia, but here one sees very 
ugly specimens of mammalia walking 
through the Calle de San Vicente and the 
Plaza de la Reina. It is a sight to see the 
women sway like cobras and roll their eyes 
in the most approved music hall style. 

“Do come and get disenchanted. The to- 
bacco will do it if nothing else will. Every- 
body smokes, from the vilest cigarro to the 
choicest Habana, but principally the for- 
mer. Everything reeks with smoke,—the 
museum, the shops, hotels, theaters and 
even churches... The first time I entered a 
“fonda” -I. was surprised to see everybody 
smoking around the tables. In vain I 
choked. ,One of the gentlemen remarked 
suavely, ‘It is most unfortunate—the sen- 
orita’s cold.’ : 

“This cigarro-puchero country is tiresome 
enough. I am longing for‘a real English 
dinner. The highly spiced food has wrought 
havoc with my digestion, and already my 
complexion is suffering. Chocolate I abhor 
and it is consumed in great quantities. With 
considerable difficulty I have procured a 
pound of excellent Ceylon and I shudder to 
think that some day it will be gone. As 
my guardian, or rather one of them, does 
not care for the odor of tea—a conclusive 
proof of her inferiority—I brew it in my 
sanctum. 

‘Valencia is rich in souvenirs of the past, 
but you could not carry your beloved cam- 
era exposed; the people have a Moham- 
medan distaste for the sketch book and 
camera. It seems that the Arabs used to 
call Valencia the City of Delights, or some- 
thing of that sort, but upon consulting a 
table of chronology I find that a few years 
have passed since the Arab was much in 
evidence.” ; 

Taking a boat one day, she pulled out 
over the water, and Don Luis followed, to 
her great vexation. “Will you oblige me 
by returning? My mother would not like 
it.” “She has never forbidden it.” “Then, 
as you are unskilled with the oars, permit 
me to remain.”’ 

“TI forbid you,” cried Florence in a rage, 
but as he coolly insisted, she set her teeth 
and pulled toward the shore. White and 
quivering, she sought Dona Perfecta. ‘“‘Take 
me away from here,” she cried. “I will not 
endure it two years longer.” ‘‘What is the 
trouble, my child?” 

“This house belongs to Don Luis, but you 
only were constituted my guardian.” “Oh, 
Florence! You would not part me and my 
son.” The lady spoke with a well-simu- 
lated tremor. The remembrance of her 
mother’s love for her rushed over Florence, 
and she turned hastily away. “Oh, Mer- 
cedes,”” said Dona Perfecta, “you should 
have seen her tears. She was divine.” 

From then, Florence seemed unaware of 
Don Luis’s presence, and when on her birth- 
day he sent her an exquisite little gift, she 
returned it at once.. At this trying stage, 
Dona Perfecta made what she called a mas- 
ter stroke. ‘“‘Luis only exasperates her,’’ she 
thought. “She cannot resist Fadrique.” 

So the younger brother was summoned 


_.from Bonn and brought with him an inex- 


haustible supply of raillery, a temper sunny 
as his native sky and a frank admiration 
for his mother’s ward. He was not dis- 
tingue like his brother, but he had a win- 
ning and easy grace of manner that con- 
trasted favorably with the inscrutable re- 
serve of Don Luis. It was as the schemer 
hoped—Florence was slowly but surely be- 
ing drawn out. 

“Why should you not be merry?” per- 
suaded Don Fadrique. “You should be ra- 
diant as the morning. It seems strange to 
see you so cold when your hair is warm as 
the sun and your eyes like the sky. You 
were made for joy, and to make others 
joyous, I know.” 

Things were going decidedly better when 
Fadrique went back to Bonn. “May.I—do 
you care—please 6’ not be shocked, but I 
would like to write to Don Fadrique,” hesi- 
tated Florence.. “Do you think he would 
mind?” “I.am sure he would not,” said 
Dona Perfecta, smiling wisely to herself. 

So Florence grew to wait for letters bear- 
ing the German postmark, and as she grew 
more and more her natural self, Dona Per- 
fecta continued to smile. “‘Fadrique is com- 
ing next week,” cried Florence, running in- 
to the salon with an open letter. ‘‘Dear 
Dona Perfecta, such audacity. ‘I shall ex- 
pect to find you completely reformed,’ he 
writes. Don Luis—’” she was holding out 
her hands to him. 

“Thou-art adorable, *guerida,” murmured 
Dona Perfecta. Fadrique brought home his 
sunshiny laughter and expressed himself 
delighted with his patient. But Dona Per- 
feGta fell to wondering, and as the time 
passed her wonder grew apace. 

“Am I growing old and blind?” she said. 
“What a riddle is this English girl!” “Can- 
not you see, dear mother, it is Luis?’ ex- 
Plained Mercedes; “‘Fadrique has done very 
well.” “Luis? Luis and not Fadrique,” said 
Dona Perfecta, aghast,‘‘Maria sanctissima!” 





Substitutes for the Compass. 


CHARLES H,. COR, 





It is not generally known that there are 
several methods of learning the points of 
compass without the aid of that instru- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the North star as one. Hunters and others 
who frequent the woods often ascertain the 
direction by the more abundant growth of 
moss and lichens on the north side of tree 
trunks, This difference in the growth is 
due to the more constant dampness and the 
absence of the sun on that side, The south- 
erly side of trees may be learned, usually, 
by @ growth of larger and more numerous 
limbs on that side, opposite to the prevail- 
ing direction of heavy anu cold winds. The, 
prairies of the west contain a remarkable 
vegetable growth called the compass plant, 
or resin weed (Silphium laciniatum, of the 
order Compositae,) which is often consulted 
by plainsmen and hunters to ascertain a 
north and south line. The edges of the 
radial leaves of this plant point nearly 
north and south, while the faces or sides of 
the leaves are parallel to east and west. 
This peculiar habit of growth is due to 
the action of light from the rising and 
setting sun on the sensitive leaves. 

A magnetic needle carefully placed on the 
surface of still water, will immediately 
swing round to the north. It is necessary to 
first magnetize the needle by rubbing one 
end with a magnet. This property was first 
discovered by the Chinese. There is still 
another method, perhaps more novel than 
any other. It is also the most reliable and 
convenient substitute for the common com- 
pass, with the exception of the needle just 
mentioned, In order to take advantage of 
this method, it is necessary that one should 
have a watch and that it should indicate, 
approximately, the correct solar time. It 
is also absolutely necessary that the posi- 
tion of the sun be known. The rest is sim- 
ple enough, as follows: Hold the watch 
in the hand, face up, with the. hour hand 
pointing toward the sun. Now if an imag- 
inary line is drawn from the center of the 
dial to a point on its edge halfway between 
the hour hand and 12 o’clock, it will indi- 
cate the direction of south. Suppose, for 
instance, that it is 3 o’clock, and that the 
hour hand is pointed as above directed, then 
half past one o’clock indicates south. With 
this as a basis, any other point of com- 
pass may be ascertained. 

——— ll i 

No man is as bad or as good as 

thoughts.—_[E. W. 
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Busy Fingers. 


Flower Doily. 


BE. A. P. 





Make a chain of eight stitches, join in 
ring, eighteen s c under ring. 

ist round—Ch eight, s cin third sc, repeat 
five times. 

2d round—Twelve s c under each of the 





six ch eight, slip stitches in four s c of the 
first ones of round. 

3d round—*Make a chain ofeighteen, turn, 
s c in 10th stitch from hook, twelve s c in 
ring, ch three, skip three stitches of chain, 
five d c in next five, four s c in four s c of 
2d round. Repeat from * five times. 

4th round—Slip stitches in the fourth d c, 
* ch five, sc in 3d sc of ring, (ch eight, skip 
two, s c in next) four times, ch five, s c in 
dc, ch five, sc in dc of next flower, repeat 
from * five times. 

5th round—* Eight s c under ch five, 
twelve sc under the four ch eights, eight sc 
under ch five, ch five, repeat from * five 
times. Slip stitches in the first five s c of 
the first flower. 

6th round—Ch six, * s c in center of twelve 
s c, (ch eight, s c in center of next twelve 
s c) three times, ch two, treble in 3d sc of 
eight s cs, ch two, treble in 3d s c of the 
eight s cs of next flower, ch two, repeat 
from * five times. 

7th round—BHight d c under each ch eight. 

8th round—D c in every dc and one ch 
between every d c. 

9th round—* Treble in the dc in the mid- 
dle between two flowers, skip three d c, tre- 
ble in next, ch ten, skip three dc, ten dc 
with one chain between in next ten dc, ch 
ten, skip three d c, treble in next, repeat 
from * five times. 

10th round—* One d c in treble, five d c 
under ch ten, nine d c between ten d c, five 
dc under ch ten, repeat from * five times. 
(There should be one chain between all d cs 
in this pattern.) 

lith round—D c in every ch. 

12th round—* Ch five, s c between fourth 
and fifth d c, ch fifteen, turn, s c in tenth 
stitch from hook, twelve s c in ring, ch five, 
skip one dc, s c in ch, repeat from * around. 

13th round—S c under ch five, * ch five, 
sc in 2d sc of ring, (ch eight, skip one, 
ge c in next) four times, ch five, s c under 
ch five, repeat from * around. 

14th round—Hight s c under ch five, twelve 
# c under the four ch eights, eight s c under 
ch five, repeat around, joining the scallops 
to each other in the center of the first and 
last twelve s c of each scallop. 


Melon’ Hood in Plain Knitting. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast on fifty stitches, more or less, accord- 
ing to the size of the head, whether for 
child or grown person, of single zephyr or 
other woolen thread, and knit across plain. 
Purl the next row and knit the third and 
every other row plain, for ten rows. Then 
reverse, by Knitting the purled, and purling 
the knitted stitches for ten rows. So con- 
tinue until there are twenty melon or 
ribbed rows. Bind off and gather the melon 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


at each end, and sew ribbon strings to each, 
to tie under the chin. 

The front edge may be finished off with 
crochet, quilled ribbon, swan’s down, or 
moss edge knit in loops and sewed on. This 
melon is easily knit and is the simplest and 
most convenient head covering of zephyr, 
easy to tie on and take off, protecting the 
ears and neck, but not disarranging the 
hair. It may be knit all of one color, or of 
white and any other color, in alternate 
rows. 





A Pretty Darned Lace. 


MARY 8. FAY. 





Materials: Barbour’s flax thread, white, 
size 8, brussels net, linen thread (finest pos- 
sible to get). The work is done on the net 
at least three inches wide. The deep points 
outlined with the flax embroidery thread 
are first worked, then the spaces between 
are darned in with the fine linen in tiny 
wheels, worked around a mesh of the lace, 
by starting from the center and darning 
over the surrounding six meshes. Then be- 
gin in the next nearest mesh. There are 
eight in depth of these tiny wheels in a 
point, and two rows of them. Outline these 
points with linen floss, which has a gloss 
like silk, then below the points, using again 
the fine linen, work over one mesh of the 
lace, exactly following the points, leaving 
one row of meshes above and below. Re- 
peat above the points, working in a double 
row with a row of meshes between. 

Now select a mesh exactly in the center 
of the last rows done, and work around it 





six times, as at first between the points. 
This is the lowest circle of the diamond 
above; follow the weave of the lace for the 
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other circles. Twelve of these make an ex- 
act diamond. Fill in the center of these 
diamonds diagonally, working over one 
mesh of the lace net, the same as in the 
long rows; four rows fill the center. Then 
outline with linen floss, crossing above 
and below each circle. 

Darn the six pointed stars with the fine 
linen. When the thread is nearly used out 
of the needle, tie as small knot as possible, 
instead of fastening the thread and com- 
mencing again, Buttonhole stitch round 
the points for the scallops, leaving one row 
between themand the work above. When the 
edge is finished take a pair of sharp scis- 
sors, cut the lace net away from the but- 
tonhole stitches, leaving the edge in points 
or scallops. 








Lady’s Sweater. 





[By Request.] 


This size is for 34 inches bust measure, 
To make larger or smaller, for each inch 
of variation desired add or subtract eight 
stitches from the given number. For the 
34-inch size, 14 ounces of knitting worsted 
are required; the experienced worker may 
use coarser or finer wool, using her own 
judgment as to the number of stitches to 
be cast on, but always retaining an even 
number, that the ribbing may be regular, 
Two sizes of knitting needles are needed; 
No 12 steel needles for the body of the gar- 
ment and the upper parts of sleeves; and 
fine steel needles for the close parts at the 
waist line and neck, and for the lower parts 
of sleeves. Sixteen buttons are used. “Rib” 
means knit one, purl one across; turn and 
work back, knitting the purled stitches and 
purling the knitted ones. This keeps the 
lines of ribbing straight. 

To make the “block pattern’: ist row— 
Alternately knit two and purl two across 
the needle. 

2d row—Work back as in ribbing, purling 
the knitted stitches of the first row and 
knitting the purled ones. 

3d row—Like first, only purl the first two 
stitches, knit the second pair, etc, to form 
the fancy pattern resembling a block; 4th 
row—like 2d. Any other fancy pattern may 
be used if its repeats will fit the number 
of stitches on the needle. Care must be 
taken to make no mistake in the ribbing, 
as the neat effect of the garment depends 
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much upon the straightness of the ribbed 
rows. 

The collar may, if preferred, be ribbed 
throughout; it may be knitted directly upon 
the garment by taking up around the neck 
edge the required number of stitches, then 
knit as directed to the lower edge and bind 
off. The shoulder seams will be more elas- 
tic if bound together instead of being 
sewed. 

Begin the lower edge of the front body 
portion by casting on one hundred and six- 
teen stitches loosely with doubled yarn, In 
knitting first row, remember to take up 
both threads of the doubled yarn for each 
stitch. Knit in “block pattern” as described 
f *- an inch and three-quarters; then “rib” 
five rows. 

Next row—*K one, p one, k three together, 
rib across until five stitches remain, then 
k three together, p one, kK one,* rib three 
rows. Repeat the row from * to * rib three 
rows. Then repeat from * to * as before. 
So continue with three rows of ribbing be- 
tween, until the row between stars has been 
knit through five times. 

Rib four rows. Knit four rows of the block 
pattern. Now with the fine steel needles. 
rib two and one-fourth inches. 

Take the No 12 needles aga:n and knit 
four rows of block pattern. Rib eleven 
inches. Then eight rows of block pattern, 
making button holes in the second row, 
thus: Work two slip and bind two, (work 
four, s] and bind two) twice. Continue the 
block pattern until eighteen stitches re- 
main on needle; make three more button 
holes—sl and bind two, (work four, sl and 
bind two) twice, work two. 

Turn and work back, keeping the block 
pattern but putting thread over twice 
wherever in the previous row two stitches 
were bound off. The two over stitches make 
two stitches when knit off. When eight 
rows of block pattern have been knit, take 
the fine steel needles and bind off fourteen 
stitches, rib across till fourteen stitches re- 
main, bind these off; this forms the should- 
er edges. 

With the remaining stitches rib for four 
and one-fourth inches to form the collar. 
Along each edge make four buttonholes by 
the method just described; put them two 
stitches from the edge and three-fourths 
of an inch apart. Knit eight rows in block 
pattern; in the fourth row of it at each edge 
make a fifth buttonhole. Bind off 
loosely. 

The back body portion is made exactly 
like the front except that there are no but- 
tonholes. On the shoulder and collar edges 
sew buttons to correspond with the button- 
holes made in the front portion. Put the 
three upper ones at each edge on the inside 
of the Collar portion, so that the buttons 
may be on the outside when the collar is 
turned over. Make an underlap in ribbing 
three inches long and one and one-fourth 
wide; sew under the button side of the 
closing. 

Lay the right sides of the back and front 
portions together, with sides and lower 
edges even; beginning at the bottom, sew 
together for the depth of fifteen and one- 
half inches. Lap the shoulder edges of the 
front body portion over those of the back 
and tack the parts together at the arm’s- 
eye edges only. To strengthen the button- 
holes sew around them with the wool in 
over and over stitches. 

For the sleeve: Cast on one hundred and 
fifty stitches, using the No 12 needles. Rib 
for the length of seventeen inches. Make 
four rows of block pattern. With the fine 
needles rib one row, narrowing at every 
tenth stitch by knitting two stitches to- 
gether. 

Next rows—*K one, n (narrow), rib across 
until three stitches remain, then n, p one, 
turn the work and rib back.* Repeat the 
two rows between stars until thirty-five 
stitches have been narrowed off on each 
side. Rib for six inches more: bind off 
loosely, 

Sew together the lower part of sleeve to 
the block pattern and eight inches beyond. 
In sewing the sleeve in, put the seam at the 
under arm seam; put the middle of the top 
of sleeve at shoulder seam, and dispose of 
the fulness by means of gathers, most of 
which are on the top. at either side of 
shoulder seam, the same as the sleeve of 
any @her garment. 

The cuffs are formed by turning over on 
the outside the bottom of each sleeve. If 
necessary to keep in place, tack at the 
seams and once or twice on the top of cuff 
with invisible stitches. 


Counterpane. 


THE MAINE. 





A young woman, boasting a “blue room” 
for her bed chamber, pressed two old worst- 
ed gowns into service instead of the ordi- 
nary white spread. One was pink, with a 
voluminous double skirt, the other pale 
blue. The blue was made to cover the up- 
per side, with a wide border of the pink 
like the lining. One layer of cotton wadding 
Was sandwiched between, and tacked with 
pink worksted—or the blue body was, while 
the pink border was tacked with blue. In 
summer no blankets under this were need- 
ed, the batting making it warm enough for 
both duties. Scraps left over were fashioned 
into a cushion, made bag shape and filled 
with pine and fir needles and tied with blue 
and pink ribbons, its length -more than 
equalling the width of the bed, where it was 


thrown across the pillows instead of 
“shams.”’ The valances of white were 
tinted blue and the lace curtains were 


dipped in indigo water, then tied back with 
pink ribbons. Paper hangings and furniture 
took on a heavenly hue, and lace toilet set 
and other accessories, bowl and pitcher, 
perfumery bottles, etc, combined blue and 
pink. The floor was uncarpeted, and occa- 
sional rugs, crocheted, knitted, or of patch- 
work, borrowed their shades from the style 
of the room. And the occupant of this nest 
was not a blond, but a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired miss. 





For Pincushion Cover. 


— 





This pattern, designed expressly for our 
readers, is to be worked in two colors, as 
indicated by the illustration, and will pro- 
duce a handsome effect. 





Narrow Crochet Edging. 





To commence, make a chain of eight sts, 
join round. 

ist row—Three ch, three tr under the eight 
ch, keep the top loop of each on the hook, 
and draw through all together; as all the 
trebles are worked in this way, these di- 
rections will not be repeated; two ch, three 
trebles again under eight ch, five ch, three 
tr under eight ch, two ch, three tr under 
eight ch, turn. 

2d row—Four ch, one db into the 2d, four 
ch, one db into ist, three ch, one db into 
ist, one tr into Ist of 1st four ch, three tr 
under five ch of last row, three ch, three tr 
under same five ch, five ch, three tr under 
five ch, three ch, three tr under five ch, one 
double tr under two ch of last row, turn. 

3d row—Four ch, three tr under five ch of 
last row, three ch, three tr under five ch, 
five ch, three tr under same five ch, three 
ch, three tr under five ch again. Repeat 
the 2d and 3d rows for length required. This 
is very easily and quickly made, and a 
dainty little edge for children’s undercloth- 
ing. In Shetland wool it is very pretty for 
trimming flannels or flannelettes, and for 
sleeves, necks and ankles of plain woven 
undergarments. 


Chocolate Caramels—Take 4 cups granu- 


lated sugar, % a level teaspoon ofcream tar- 
tar and 1 cup boiling water. Put in porce- 
lain kettle or bright saucepan, and stir till 
it comes to a boil. When it snaps on being 
dropped in cold water, add 1 cup cream or 
milk, and a lump of butter size of an egg 
and stir constantly till it will make a firm 
ball when dropped in water. Now add a 
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square of Baker’s chocolate, let it boil up 
to dissolve the chocolate, remove from the 
fire, stir in 1 téaspoon vanilla and pour in 
Pans one-half or three-fourths inch deep. 
When cold, cut in squares and wrap in 
waxed paper. The quantity given for the 
above can be used for other kinds of car- 
amels by using different flavors. For nut 
caramels, cover your pans with any kind 
of nuts you like, cut in small pieces, and 
pour the plain caramel carefully over them. 
A few drops of carmine with strawberry 
flavor makes delicious caramels, and any 
flavor can be used as preferred. When 
pouring the caramel into the pans, do not 
scrape the kettle or it will grain.—{Aunt 
Nancy. 





Danger—When using potash, be very 
careful that none of it touches the hands, 
as it will quickly eat into the flesh. If by 
accident any of it gets on the hands, they 
should immediately be washed in vinegar 
and water. Vinegar is an acid which neu- 
tralizes the alkaline properties of the pot- 
ash, rendering it harmless.—[H. M. R. 





The great American Newspaper Annual, 
with its 1400 pages and more of facts about 
the periodicals of the United States, is at 
hand for 1900, fatter and more interesting 
than ever before. It is a gazetteer as well 
as directory, and contains 46 colored railroad 
maps. Messrs N. W. Ayer & Son of Phila- 
delphia have gotten out this standard work 
for years. 





A father, in reproving his son, said stern- 
ly to him: “Did you ever see me doing 
such a thing as that when I was a boy?” 





Lady (sitting for portrait): And make my 
mouth small, will you, ever so small? [I 
know it is large really, but make it quite 
tiny, will you? 

Artist (politely): Certainly, madam. If 
you prefer it, I will leave it out altogether. 
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PILLS 


Best Liver Pill Made. 


ositively cure Bilionsness, Sick headache, all 
om and Bowel complaints. They expel all im- 
purities from the blood, Delicate women find 
eat relief from using them. Price 25 cents; 
ive 1.00, 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston,Mass, 


i 
Joutsnsaome, 


Relieves Every Form of Inflammation; 
INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL. 
It acts promptly. It is always ready for use. 
ropped on sugar suffering children love it. 
Every Mother should have it in the house for 
eolic, croup, cholera-morbus, pain in the stomach, 
bowels or Eidneys. For bites, burns, bruises, sun- 
burn, sprains or straius, it is the sovereign cure. 











It is about sixty years since I first learned of this 
celebrated medicine, Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment, and for more than forty years I have used 
it in my family. I think it is due the public for 
me to say that I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be nsed internally or 
externally. 0, H. INGALLS, Bangor, Me, 


Our Book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
The Doctor’s signature and directions on every bot- 
Sold by all druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents 

Te Sisk &Co., m House St., Boston, Maas, 


BICYCLE BARGAINS 


Shopworn and Second-Hand Wheels 

OVER 60 BAKES GOOD AS iw.?o 1709149 

Great Factory Clearing Sale! 

‘” Sendfor ‘oan im while they last. #||10°9 

t Ew | well Model 

om Seana ‘Swe le RIE GEaBe, $8 te $18 

A 

SRY ONE, IN ADVANCE. 

EARN A BICYCLE #.72° 2: 4003: 
forus. Wefurnish 

Sample Wheel to ride and exhibit. Catalogues free 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept 4 L., Chicago, il 














A Big Drop in Bicycles. 


A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle 
riders, for several makers of well known high 
grade bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 
grades, have placed their entire out-put in the 
hands of one house, to be sold direct to the riders 
everywhere at the lowest eg ever known. For 
special prices, that will lower than bicycles 
were ever before advertised orsold at, and for a 
free trial and pay after received offer, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co, 
(INC.), Chicago, Illinois. 














Talk Around the Table. 


Now to Business. 
FAC SIMILE, PRESIDENT AAL C, 





The letter club ideas published have 
been worthy ones and nearly all are deserv- 
ing of incorporationin our rulesor ‘‘constitu- 
tion,’’ except of course where they conflict, 
as, for instance, in the dealing with tardy 
members or stimulating promptness in 
members. I favor coaxing rather than driv- 
ing, as I have already said. This may con- 
stitute honorable mention, but if the offense 
is persisted in let the member be mildly 
reprimanded by the president through the 
secretary. If he still persists or refuses to 
reform, suspend him a specified time and 
during that time let him be subject to a 
fine of say 5c a week. At the end of this 
period, if he does not become reinstated by 
paying all dues and fines, he is to stand 
aside, expelled, and the circle may apply 
for a new member. No one can object to 
this plan as being harsh or abrupt, and it 
will have some stimulus with tardy or care- 
less members, I think. This money from 
fines to be paid the club treasurer by the 
circle secretaries and to constitute a reserve 
fund for current expenses and such special 
purposes as hereafter arise in the club, af- 
fairs. 

Another matter I think of present mo- 
ment is the agreement on our annual dues. 
It is not expected that the head officers 
can run successfully the affairs of so large 
a fraternal society as our letter club with- 
out some expense. This need not be large, 
postage being the greatest item; I have no 
doubt. As we do not expect to have any 
salaried officers we should surely be willing 
to assist in bearing our individual share of 
the small expense naturally made. There- 
fore, I would suggest each circle, through 
its secretary, be assessed a small sum—any- 
where from 25 to 50c for each year. This, 
counting an average of eight members in 
a circle (as some may drop out or neglect) 
would be less than 5c per member per year, 
and it would, too, be ample to meet ex- 
penses, I believe. On this particular point 
I would like a report from every secretary 
or some one member from each circle be- 
fore we formulate our by-laws. Speak 
freely on this matter. It interests all, and 
srould be discussed. 

To less.a delay and expedite business I 
wculd also suggest that each circle elect 
their secretary as treasurer, reducing the 
officers to one, and I think the plan of the 
secretary-treasurer remitting at the end of 
the year all funds due the national treas- 
ury, a good one. This saves some expense 
and trouble to the secretaries. One more 
important matter, which I see has already 
been touched upon; that is, having a com- 
piete list of circle secretaries compiled, both 
for publication and for the benefit of the offi- 
cers of the letter circle club. Let me urge 
each circle secretary to report his (or her) 
name to our national secretary at his 
earliest convenience. 





Resuming Our Talk. 





A Little Love—Man and wife should 


never chide (but they do) with each other 
over trivial matters. The woman should 
honor her husband at home as well as in 
company abroad; yes, and the husband, if 
he really is one, will not be forgetful to 
treat his helpmeet as he wishes to be treat- 
ed. If he is not blind as a mole, he will 
soon see a little love shown each day will 
make his labors sweet, and many a dessert 
or pie thrown in for conscience’s sake.— 
[Quid Nunc. 





Wrong—I think Eda is wrong about 
wearing birds on her hat as long as we men 
and boys shoot them. That isn’t following 
the golden rule, returning good for evil. I 
for one never shoot birds, and dislike girl 
or woman that will wear them.—[City 
Farmer. 





Shocking!—I am a school teacher, and 


last year I attended the state normal 
school. I am very fond of reading; all 
kinds suit me, history, travels, novels and 
poetry. I suppose I shalk shock somebody 
when LI say Capt Charles King is one of 
my favorite writers of fiction; Mary N. 
Murfree is another. I am an admirer of 
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Shakespeare, and think his Merchant of 
Venice, Julius Caesar, Tempest and Ham- 
let are just grand. Demetrius, did you 
ever read E. P. Roe’s The Earth Trembled? 
If so, is his account of the Charleston 
earthquake truthful? I was interested in 
The Kid’s letter, because I had a soldier 
boy who fought all through the Cuban 
campaign; but starvation rations and the 
pestilential trenches before Santiago, where 
he spent so many weeks, brought on the 
fever and that finished him. I didn’t blame 
him for enlisting; had I been a man I 
should have gone if I could. Kid, why did 
you énlist if it was not through patriotism? 
[Newburyport Girl. 

Biscuits—Lizzie, your baking record for 
1899 would be to many of us an unreason- 
able proportion of biscuits to loaves of 
bread used during the year. You must have 
had a lot of neighbors call in for meals and 
not having bread on hand, mixed up a batch 
of biscuits.—[A Minnesota Bread Winner. 


The First Glass—As for its being a crime 
to drink unless you drink too much, how 
much is too much? I say the first glass. If 
prohibition encroaches on the rights of oth- 
ers, has anyone the right to take the money 
needed for the support of his family to 
make the rumseller rich and himself worse 
than a brute? And who is to blame but the 
man who sells him the drink? It has ruined 
many of our best and noblest men.—[Rollo. 





Stock Raising—TI like to read of the dif- 
ferent ways women have of making 
their own pinmoney. Some, it seems to me, 
have to do too much to get what they do. 
It may be all right for those who are able. 
Some of it must require other help than 
their ov 1. Several years since I tried a 
plan that I think is less work than some 
I have read of. It makes the pile of pin- 
money bigger and but little work. I bought 
two small calves and fel them with others. 


After Marriage 


They are going to be together just as 
much as before; going to ride the wheel, 
take little pleasure jaunts, etc., enjoying 
everything together. Isn’t that what 
many a young couple promise each 
or And yet, how very soon the 
wife begins to nk 
“No, I don’t = 
I care to go. 
go alone, aan ” 
Young women don’t 
reckon on the great 
physical changes 
which follow mar- 
triage. How can 
they when they are 
allowed to grow up 
in entire ignorance 
of vital ge 
facts? They 
languid, weak and 
nervous. Sometimes 
there is headache 
an Dagermgese The 
no more lea 
3 conta to e 
thought of a spin on 
the wheel. Women 
who have used Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, know 
how promptly the 
languor, headache, 
backache, mervous- 
ness and weakness 
are cured by this 
medicine. Many 
vadenniie write in 
gratitude to Dr. Pierce for the medicine 
which gives them back the wife’s compan- 
ionship, as it gives her gack her health. 


“All praise is due to you for your wonderful 
‘Favorite Prescription,’” writes Mr. John W. 
Coffman, of Ellisburg, Casey Co., Ky. *My wife 
suffered with female irregularity; was confined 
to bed every three weeks. After using two bot- 
tles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription she 
was cured, and has Rot suffered any derange- 
ment since. Your ‘Favorite Prescription’ is 
a boon to delicate women.” 


There is no alcohol in-* Favorite Pre- 
scription,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics, 
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The Palm 


is awarded byall judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the 
watch. 

An Elgin contsh cheass hae tis word “* in” 
engraved on the works—fully guara: 
“The Ways of a Watch’’—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 











IT IS YOURS 


if you have the EDUCATION 
ambition to 
master it. If 
you have a thorough knowledge of 
your trade or business you will succeed 
in it. You study “ after hours”’ and 
we guarantee to he you to fill the high- 
est places through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Pacuieg. neering tale Mining 
and Civ neerin. etallur, Are 
Architect “f Sy ©” Work, 
English Branches, Sten ography, mew v= 
Design and Mechanical Drawing. Low p' 

easy terms. Mention subjects in poreated te in when en writing 
to THE wares er SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


€ ~ eatalorne 38 | 


“caw MAKE BIG MONEY 


p) 0 9 S400 8 the Pu ublic. 
$30 to $300 wisest predeos exper 


No other busi- 


ch 
returns for the little 
effort required. We 
furnish complete 
outfits. The work is easy, strictly high 
classand any man can operate the outfit 
by —— our instructions. Write§g 
for particulars and copies of letters 
from those who are making BIG MONEY 
on our plan, ENTERTAIN’ SUPPLY 
CO., Dept FO. 56 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mention this paper when you write. 







































aABy CARRIAGES 22 
‘5 c argo Profi sve. ‘nay a 
™ =) EY wie a ne* $00 | OO-CARTS from $3.00 ap. 





164 West Van Buren St, B-42, Chicago, Ills. 





Absohately eured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
BS box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Augusta,Me, 


-E.M.Botot. Box 690, 





 Srapiapmanigpng esis 


If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
Sao that will make you $50 a month without 


aan trouble. You can 
work right around 
your own home, or 
$ wish. A 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker® 


@ 

@You will be surprised how 
@®easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 


‘making double that. Possi- 
bly yon ean doittoo. Send nameand Sei 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


$ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept: ), 
b} 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


& q 
GSSSSSSSSSSSSTSTFITFTSISSFSFFFSSE 


When writing to advertisers be to mentioa 
WHERE SOU SAW ‘AD. 


+4 
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At the end of two years the steer sold for 
$25. The other I kept for a cow. . As fast 
as her stock became marketable, were sold, 
often two at’a time. This took no work 
on my part save starting the little ones to 
drink. I, too, raise poultry, but stock will 
bring the largest pile of pinmoney, and with 
the least work for me.—[Grandma. 








**4) DON’T WANT MY PICTURE TAKEN, MAMMA.”’ 





Amazed—Not long ago I was in a crowd- 
ed house where every seat was taken and 
standing room was at a premium. I was 
amazed to see how many young people kept 
their seats, while older people were com- 
pelled to stand. I was brought up to give 
up my seat to an older person.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 





Why Should They?—N. T. S., you are 
right, there are thousands of farmers who 
haven’t a thought above pigs and potatoes, 
and why should they? Pigs and potatoes 
are their means of making a living, and the 
more they think about them, the better 
they will succeed; and it is to be regretted 
that the three million and a half of farm- 
ers wouldn’t follow the example of the 
thousands.—[Coyota. 





Another—I like Will Templer’s story, and 
hope he will write another as interesting.— 
[Yensie Carleton. 





For Profit—I would rather not look at 
farming in the light that Fac Simile does, 
for if he calls his daily chores acts of kind- 
ness and charity, what must he feel as he 
hauls a good fat load of hog to the slaugh- 
ter house? And to my thinking, he must 
feel sad to butcher his fat Thanksgiving 
turkey, or X-mas goose, as the case may 
be, and although I like to take a _ look 
around the barnyard and help feed, yes, 
even hogs, still I don’t fancy that kind of 
music. We never feel a sense of benevo- 
lence steal over us when doing chores. We 
just feed the hog and stock and fowl for 
whatever profit there may be init. So you 
see what everyday farmers’ we are.—[Sally 
Muggins. 





Second-Hand—Jack (of the Young Folks’ 


Table), you look lonesome sitting all alone. 
With such a fine farm, so much success, 
youth and good looks, there certainly should 
be a Mrs Betsey Jack to assist you in ‘“‘kill- 
ing the b’ar.” Silas Q. Croker, you are all 
right about that band-box, though I would 
suggest that people have greater concern 
for the apparel of the mind than for bodily 
adornment. To be neatly and modestly at- 
tired is most appropriate, but pride—Oh, 
my! why should mortals boast of theirswell, 
up-to-date, tailor or otherwise made gar- 
ments, when at the best the whole outfit 
is but second-hand clothing taken from 
plants, worms and animals, wherewith so- 
ciety may adorn its vain self in order to 
catet to its selfish pride? Sincerity or so- 
ciety, which? One of nature’s noblemen, an 
honest, whole-souled individual, though he 
part his hair in the middle, is my decided 





preference, as compared with the ‘“‘see-my- 
clothes” sort. ‘“‘Therefore take no thought 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink? or Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?’ But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’—[Mirror. 





WERE EVERYONE LIKE YOU. 
I like variety, and often think 
What a queer, queer world 'twould be, 
If everyone under the shining sun 
Was fashioned just like me. 


Now how does it seem to you, my friend? 
Doesn't it seem to be true, 
That the world would a little whop-sided be 
If everyone was just like you? 
M:- R- B- 





Anticipation—Within a year we have 
purchased a farm and for that reason all 
things pertaining to country life are inter- 
esting to me. Last summer we were busied 
in repairing buildings. During the winter 
we have occasionally gone there, but at 
every visit, to me the country is lovely. It 
seems so rich to me, who have always lived 
in a village, to have such a new and such 
an amount of land belonging to us. This 
spring we intend to begin to stock the farm, 
but slowly, as means are limited. But I 
think it will be delightful to have our own 
milk, eggs, etc. Very likely we shall make 
many mistakes. The anticipation is beau- 
tiful to me. How will it be later, when the 
cows get in the corn, the butter will not 
come, the eggs will not hatch? Will I look 
back with longing to my quiet village home, 
so near to school and church, and just as 
near to my dear friends as to the crowd 
that I care not for? If we only knew!— 
[One Who Hopeth. 





Letter Circle Reports—Circles restarted 


are 84, 53, musicians’ No 1, 106, 66, 42. Suc- 
cessful reports have been received from 
mothers’ circle No 2, H S No 3, 55, 112, 110, 
82, 52, 21, literary Nos 1 and 2, 49, 37, 63, 89, 
92, 85, 74, 102, 24, 101, photographers’ No 2, 
67, 78. We would like to be able to give 
space to the well-written, interesting re- 
ports. Doesn’t English Boy know that he 
must give his name and address? Circle 
43 seems to be stranded, but as it uses two 
sets of letters, we cannot investigate very 
well; who has the letters? Delay is report- 
ed in Nos 115 and 86. 


I 


“Are you sure he truly loves you?” asked 
the fair girl’s confidante. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Of course he would say he does.”’ 

“Yes. But when he sits down and lets 
father talk to him by the hour about pro- 
—e and 16 to 1, I’m sure he tells the 
ruth.” 








SEBRBEBERBEHEEEEE 
@ <*-A Perfect Food’’ 
ra “* Preserbes Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life ’*” 


: BAKER’S 
: BREAKFAST: 
: COCOA : 











“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- 

‘a dorsements from the medical a 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 

Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. ti. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. wo 
Established 1780. J 
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Find 
Your Level. 
Are you wasting your time in « 
lowly position when you should 


occupy ee one? If you are tied 
to uncongenial work you can fit your- 


self for a better position without loss of 
wa Present salary. 


Change Your Occupation. 


Thorough courses in Mechanical or 
Architectural Draught ing, & 
Electrical, Mechanical,Steam 
or Civil Engineering, ete., 
by mail, Write for circular. ; 
The International : 
Correspondence School 
Box a Seranton, p 


\ 
A 


WOMAN 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING. 


ONE MILLION CUREDCASES. 


You Can Be Cured Whether You Believe 
in Christian Science or Not. 


Over a million cures of disease in every form 
are now to the credit of Christian Science Healing 
Most of these were cases that the doctors had 
given up as “incurable.” Many more were chron- 
ic maladies that had baffled their skill for years. 
All were cured quickly; some were cured instant- 
ly. The evidence on these factsis simply in- 
disputable and the curing still goeson. There can 
be no mistake or misstatement about it. The heal- 
ers and their work are in the public view. AsaC. 
S. healer my many marvelous cures have startled 
the world. During the past 13 years I have healed 
diseases of almost every known kind and in every 
stage of severity. They included many surgical 
cases where operations were otherwise threatened 
I cured cases that were far away from me, as well 
as those near at hand. And I tell you in like 
manner that wherever you may dwell, and what- 
ever be your bodily ailment, or whether one or 
many physicians have failed to give you relief, 
if you report the case to me and so desire, you 
shall be cured. This is no vain or idle promise. My 
past success fully justifies it. Youecan be cured 
whether you believe in Christian Science or not. 
You can be cured whetherin this city or - thon- 
sands of miles away from me. In our Christian 
Science Healing distance is of no account; disbelief 
is not any hindrance; disappointments of the 
past only make stronger grounds for hope. All 
you really need is the wish to be healed, 

I have just published a little book in regard to 
this blessed truth called “A Message of Health 
and Healing.” Ifyou write to me I will gladly 
send you a COPY FREE. It gives many interesting 
facts and convincing testimonials. Enclose 2- 
cent stamp for postage. 8. A. Jefferson, C. 8. B., 
Room 1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. 





EADY March 1. Spring Catalog, about 500 pages,: for 
farmers and housekeepers,sent free, Send names 
ofothers. Patrons Supply House,59 Lake St,Chicago 





HAWAITI, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
JAPAN AND CHINA, 











Via the shortest transcontinental 
route—The New York Central, con- 
necting directly with every line across 
this continent—the great through-car 
line between the East and the West. 
Complete information from New York 
Central Ticket Agents. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a l-cent stamp to George H. Dan- 
ie's, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














The Good Cook. 


Extra Early Spring Salads. 


MARION M’CONKEY. 





Mother came up from the cellar with a 
basket of turnips, whose tops were one 
mass of long yellow sprouts. ‘“‘Throw ’em 
to the hogs,’’ father said; ‘‘they are fit for 
nothing else.’’ ‘‘We will see,’’ was mother’s 
reply, and this is what she did with them. 
Carefully cutting the long tender tops off, 
and looking thoroughly for any possible 
worm or bug hidden therein, they were 
plunged into cold water for an hour, which 
rendered. them..as crisp@and palatable as 
celery, then drained off the water, chopped, 
salted and peppered and tovered with vin- 
egar the same as cabbage. “Pretty good 
feed for hogs,” father said, and that we 
agreed with him the empty dish showed 
for itself. 

We have a large bed of winter onions that 
are always ready to use long before lettuce 
is large enough, and we have fceund a sub- 
stitute for the lettuce that we like so well 
we scarcely miss the genuine article. It 
is the wild lettuce, such a pest to the farm- 
er, and growing everywhere, in fence cor- 
ners, along railroads, where it grows to 
perfection, and in the early spring when the 
plants are about two inches high they are 
almost as crisp and tender as the cultivat- 
ed iettuce, and mixed with onions and pre- 
pared the same as lettuce, one can scarce- 
ly distinguish the difference between the two 
kinds. We prepare dandelions and dock 
the same way, instead of cooking as greens. 
A way we have of using dandelion in the 
early spring is to cover the bunches with 
old tin cans and let it grow for about two 
weeks, when it will be blanched like celery 
and we use it the same way. Its medicinal 
virtues are almost as great as celery and 
it satisfies the craving for something green, 
and it has the value of being almost as 
early as grass. 

Sometimes when lettuce and the dande- 
lion are scarce, mother concocts a salad 
which she calls a medley. It is composed of 
lettuce, dandelion, onions, with squares of 
beets, slices of egg, potatoes, and as father 
sometimes says, ‘‘Any other old thing just 
so it is sour.” It is very palatable, although 
it is not so tempting in looks as it 
tastes. Another favorite early dish, al- 
though not a salad, in the spring, is rhu- 
barb, and as we generally have an abun- 
dance of the succulent pink stalks two or 
three weeks before our neighbors, I will 
tell how we manage it. We take seven or 
eight old salt or cracker barrels, knock 
both bottom and top out and place the bar- 
rel over a bunch of rhubarb. Then mus- 
lin previously dipped into warm melted lard 
as a substitute for the oiled cloth that 
nursery men use on hotbeds, is tacked 
across the heads of the barrels, the bunches 
are spaded up a little and manure is banked 
up around the barrels on the outside almost 
to the top and the warmth keeps the stalks 
growing abundantly. We prepare it by 
cutting in small slices in a plate and sugar- 
ing liberally, covering with another plate 
and baking; not a drop of water is added. 
It is very tempting prepared this way, 
and is very acceptable when other fruit is 
scarce, 





Lenten Fare. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Poached Eggs: Grease the bottom of a 
frying pan lightly, hal? fill it with boiling 
water, add a pinch of s ait and a tablespoon 
vinegar; break the eggs separately into a 
saucer, pour them carefully into the water 
while boiling. Let cook two minutes and a 
half, lift out carefully, and serve on but- 
tered or cream toast. 

Savory Eggs: Break 5 eggs into a bowl, 
add a pinch of salt and a little chopped 
thyme, beat them well together. Rub a 
small stewpan with a cut of onion, place in 
it 2 tablespoons butter, let get very hot, 
then pour in the eggs and stir constantly 
until cooked (about four minutes). Turn 
out on a hot dish and serve at once. 

Bread Crumb Omelet: One pint bread 
crumbs, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, a 
slice of onion minced fine, a teaspoon mar- 
joram, 2 eggs, 1 teacup milk, a lump of but- 
ter size of an egg, and seasoning to taste. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the milk, 
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The Fountain of Youth, Health and Vigor. 


DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 


BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY. 
The Most Wonderful Spring Remedy to Restore Health. 


The world cares only for youth and vigor. It has no use for weak 


nerves, exhausted bodies, tired 
limbs, dull eyes, sunken cheeks. 

We have learned that youth 
lies only in health. The sick 


man or woman is already old. 
how them. They will tell you 





ow dreary they find the world, 

ow weary they find life. 

The secret of youth is health 
—the secret of health is Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, which gives to 
all glowing, bounding health, 
vigorous strength—the strong 
nerves and pure blood of per- 
fect health. It was prepared 
by Dr. Greene after years of 
etudy and _—— among the 
sick. He discovered just what 
the nerves and blood neec when 
they become run down, weak- 
ened and exhausted, and thc 
result was Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura, the world’s greatest 
remedy. 

It awaits every weak, weary 
mortal. Creep out from the 
dark shadow of Disease into 
the pure, life-giving atmos- 

here which comes with the 

un of Health. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura will make a new bein 
of you. Itis the most magnifi- 
cent spring tonic and restora- 
tive and in all diseases of the 
blood, nerves, stomach, liver 
and kidneys, it has no equal. 


Miss M. HarTunG, 230 Central Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says:— 





“Tam very pleased to be able te recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy to 
all women sufferers. I was troubled with severe headache, dizziness and nervousness. A friend 
advised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, which, she said, was a sure 

ure for such ailments as mine. I decided to give it a trial, and am very thankful that I fol- 
owed her advice. I can safely say that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is worth 
its weight in gold to all women who suffer as I have done.” 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing ner- 
vous and chronic diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease, and offers to give free ) 


consultation and advice, personally or by letter. 


You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. 


Greene, for all communications are confidential, and letters are answered in ‘plain, sealed 


envelopes. 








then the rest of the ingredients. Mix well 
together, turn into a buttered dish, and 
bake in a slow oven until a light brown. 
Turn it out on a hot dish, and serve at once. 

Curried Eggs: Add 1 tablespoon curry 
powder to 2 onions sliced and fried in but- 
ter: let them stew in 1 pint good broth or 
gravy until tender, mix with 1 cup milk, 
and thicken with a little flour or corn- 
starch, about 2 tablespoons. Simmer for a 
few minutes, then add 8 hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices. Let them get very hot, but 
do not boil. 

Creamed Fish: Remove the skin and 
bones from 1 1b cold cooked fish, break the 
flesh into small pieces, and place it in a but- 
tered baking dish. Melt 2 tablespoons but- 
ter in a saucepan, and stir smoothly into it 
1% tablespoons flour,add by degrees 1 cup 
milk, let boil till smooth and thick, remove 
from ‘the fire and add seasoning (a little 
grated nutmeg is nice), spread this over 
the fish, sprinkle with grated cheese, or 
with bread crumbs if preferred; and little 
bits of butter. Bake in the oven to. a light 
brown. Any kind of fish or canned fish is 
nice served in this way. 

Fish Balls: Mix 1 Ib cold. cooked fish 
(freed from skin and bones) with 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 well-beaten egg, and, sea- 
soning to taste. Form into small .balls, 
place in a buttered baking dish and bake in 
a moderate oven to a delicate brown. While 
they are baking make a saucé with 1 cup 
milk, a small lump of butter, a _ table- 
Spoon flour, % teaspoon minced parsley, 


and a few drops of lemon juice. Have 
ready small circles of buttered toast 
(with the crusts removed) on a heated 
platter, place 1 to 2 fish balls (ac- 
cording to size) on each, and pour over 
each some of the cream sauce. A cupful 
of canned or stewed tomatoes thickened 
with a little flour or cornstarch is very 
nice instead of the cream sauce for a 
change. 

Fish Croquettes: Remove skin and bones 
from cold, cooked or canned fish. Make a 
sauce with 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 pint boiling water, % saltspoon of 
salt and a dust of nutmeg.. Stir this thor- 
oughly until it is perfectly smooth, then put 
in the flaked fish and let it simmer a few 
minutes. Remove from the fire and put it 
aside in a dish to cool. When cold, flour a 
board and lay the fish paste on it. Dust 
with bread crumbs and roll out the paste. 
If it sticks, add more bread crumbs. Have 
ready 2 well-beaten eggs, cut the paste in 
strips about two inches long and one inch 
wide, roll them up neatly, dip in the egg, 
then in bread crumbs and fry in hot butter. 
A croquette basket is nice for frying them 
in, but one must have plenty of boiling fat. 
Cook until delicately brown. Serve at once 
with a little minced parsley sprinkled over 
them. If they seem greasy put them on 
brown paper by the fire for a minute or 
two, before sprinkling with the parsley. 
This is an excellent way to use up fish left 
over. The croquettes may be made ready 
to fry for breakfast the night before. 
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IN THE AUTUMN 


Young and Old. 


Little Pussies. 


LIZZIE DE ARMOND- 





Nodding in the branches, 
Swinging in the breeze, 

See the fuzzy pussies 
Clinging to the trees. 


“‘Rock-a-by, my babies, 
In your coats so gray,’’ 

Gentle spring is singing 
All the livelong day. 


Funny little pussies, 
Hanging in a row, 

Where your heads are hiding 
I would like to know. 


Dreary winter's over, 
Come and play with me; 

Sleepy willow catkins, 
Leave old mother tree. 


Basking in the sunshine, 
Drinking in the dew, 

Day by day the pussies 
Larger, brighter grew,— 


Till in robes of yellow, 
Full grown cats were they, 
Then the naughty breezes 
Blew them all away. 


— 


The Practical Side. 





Woman’s Share in Farm Work—This 
prize contest, which was announced in our 
Dec 30 issue, was to be divided in 15 prizes, 
aggregating $25, but we have made it into 
16 prizes of $26. The full names are not 
printed, in accordance with the authors’ 
requests. The prize winners are as fol- 
lows: $2 each to A. M., Morrisville, Vt; M. 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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OF LIFE 


cook in a brisk oven. Sometimes I sprinkle 
sugar over them, “the kids’’ like them bet- 
ter so. With eggs at 25c, I omit the egg, 
with good result, and when eggs are plen- 
tiful I add 2 to the mixture. Variety may 
be had by sometimes adding raisins to the 
cakes and leaving out the spices, or by us- 
ing other spices or some flavoring extract 
in place of those given. Or they may be 
iced. Try them for lunches, school or pic- 
nic, or use them for coffee cakes if you like 
a sweet with your favorite beverage.—[May 
Myrtle Cook. 





Fairy Gingerbread—Cream 1 teacup 
(scant) butter with 2 teacups sugar, add 1 
tablespoon ginger, 1 scant level teaspoon 
soda in 1 teacup milk, 4 teacups flour. 
Grease the baking pans thoroughly, spread 
mixture very thin and bake in a moderate 
oven until brown. The moment the pan 
comes from the oven, cut in squares with 
a thin-bladed case knife, and slip from 
the pan. These are very nice and will keep 
well in a tin box.—[S. E. W. 





Asked and Answered—Miss F.'M. G., the 
*“‘Betsy”’ poems can be found in Will Carl- 
ton’s works and often in volumes of do- 
mestic poetry. We have printed many ti- 
dies and wide lace patterns, as our old sub- 
scribers know. It does not cost anything 
to join the Talk, but to join circle send 10c, 
age and address.——Farmer’s Wife, fresh- 
air children are taken by farmers’ families 
for charity or love’s sake, not for pay.—— 
How to get glass “‘stoppers” out of bottles, 
when inverting in hot water, use of sweet 
oil, etc, have failed, is what A. J. W. would 
like to Know. 


















Nervous 
Troubles 


That Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People have cured ob- 
stinate cases of locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, and St. Vitus’ 
dance, is the best evidence that 
they will cure all lesser nervous 
disorders, because the principle in 
the threatment of all nervous dis- 
eases is the same. Nervousness is 
@ question of nutrition. Food for 
the nerves is what is needed and 
the best nerve food in the world 
is Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. 


Mrs. Annie H. Magee, of Port Austin, 
Mich., says: “My daughter, Jean, was 
always a delicate child, had stomach trou- 
ble, nervous debility and general weak- 
ness. She had to be taken out of school 
and kept from all study for nearly five 
years. About three years ago she began 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and I am happy to say they have 
helped her to become a healthy, happy 
girl who no longer needs medicine of any 
kind. It scarcely seems possible she can 
be the same one whe a few years ago was 
a delicate, almost a hopeless, sufferer.” 

At druggists or direct from 


Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. ¥, 
50 cents per box; 6 boxes $2.50. 








by selling Baker’s 

‘eas, etc. Sell $60 
Girls’ Bleyelo; $66 
worth for Vothefor 


Maidens’ Bicycle; 


$70 worth for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Bicycle; 





or sell $15 worth for 
Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Solid Silver Watch 
or for Mackintosh or 
ea Set. 
Write for 
Catalogue, Etc. 


W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. R,) 
Springfield, Mass. 


























B. D., Ocee, Tex; R. E. M., Melrose, Fila; J. a 
H., McKinley, Neb; Mrs E. T. D., Seneca, > 
Ill: W. T. B., Palisade, Neb; “Mrs Rus- oe Do You Agree with This? 
ticus,” Warren, O; “Auntie.” Pittsfield, ¢? Healthy, happy children are a de- 
Mass; E. B. J., Mt Pleasant, O: Mrs R. F. B., z Se Se home in the same degree 
ummington, Mass; and $1 each to “Actual > sickly ones cause anxiety. Every 
Experience,” Auburn, Nova Scotia; Mrs C. +. = pe my pd ag ye 
: ; » oan ” give him a hea 
ar ese my San 'W. iteaa Nene are p start in life. This isa duty which does 
tav G., Accident, Md, and Mrs F. J. V., J Not sufficiently impress itself upon the 
Menteomery. I. z majority of parents until the child of Cattle Swine 
, z weak constitution is attacked by some Sheep Horse 
E Dr Cak } acute ma.ady and dies. In the care of P siee 
mergency op akes—Ingredients: 4 our children there is no physician 
One pint sour milk, 1 heaping teaspoon + Whose advice will help so much as that 
soda, 1 pint sugar, 1 egg, 1 nutmeg grated + of Dr. Greene, the discoverer of the 
(or ~wn the a together with 1 tea- 3 ee ae por whieh 
spoon nger), 1 heaping tablespoon lard r pe 
and flour, quantity cannot be given. Into z meng Oe conpeee ree be ts ele 
the sour milk stir the soda until it froths e858 t, New York City, or by letter 
up, then beat in the egg, then the sugar + through the mail. who have ajling 
and spices. Stir in a pint of flour, beat to ? children, or children not robust from 
a smooth batter, then put in the lard. This 3 y Mey oul © them Dr 
=_— be wey not melted, and should 4 ipldrese R N 
ave been all that a tablespoon will take up 4 0 ANGE 
of the firm grease. Beat this until the lard ‘ NEW Y' ‘. JUDD COMPA ¥ 
is well mixed with the batter, then add, a > ORK. NY CHICAGO, ILL, 
a an 4 — ~~ sufficient to make a 4 
8 ough. ro teaspoonful 2 complete Ca or !tural Books, addresg 
> by teasp = into cold . F GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New Yort a 


greased baking pans, or gem pans, and 








Home Life. 





‘ted. 
{Eighth in our series, “To Be Happy, 
Though Delicate,’’ by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 


Of the three sorts of weariness most .gen-., 


xperienced, muscular fatigue, pure 
and simple, is the one chiefly ‘to be desired. 
It is that satisfactory feeling of -exhaus- 
tion which gives zest to the remark, fre- 
quently heard from the woman who has 
just finished housecleaning, that there isn’t 
a teaspoonful of dirt in her house, nor a 
bone in her body that.does not ache. 
sleep of the laboring man is sweet, and he 
is almost the only specimen of our race 
who enjoys the luxury of waking in the 
morning in exactly the position he as- 
sumed on going to ‘bed. What marvels of 
repair are completed in those hours 
dreamless sleep! 
an eight-mile walk as limp as a mass of 
ravelings, and behold, in the night I am all 
knitted up, and apparently as good as new. 


erally ex 


The drowsy goddess is very kind to tired 
muscles. She makes them unconscious of 
the nubbins in the husk mattress in about 


a minute and a half, while unwearied 
frames would resent a rumpled rose leaf 
under them. If those who.are inclined to 
overdo the business of muscular labor are 
ever referred ‘to as “brothers of the ox,” 
they may fitly characterize those who do no 
muscular work at all as brothers of the ass. 

The second sort of weariness—that pro- 
duced by nervous exhaustion—has no hy- 
gienic: value. It is not the sort of down- 


pulling that is productive of speedy upbuild- 
ing. It is caused by worry, not by work. 
Housework, office work, all sorts of seden- 
tary, monotonous or brain-wearing work, 
are responsible for nervous strain. Most of 
us work harder with our nerves than with 
our muscles: We fuss over the things that 
ean’t be helped, or fret over the evil pos- 
sibilities that to-morrow may bring. Some 
people live as though in a perpetual den- 


tist’s chair, not knowing éxactly what is 
to happen to them next, but sure that it 
will be something awful. When worry lies 
on your pillow and. eats from your plate, 
the day is near at hand when the only cure 
will be to get out of harness altogether, and 
there is no work so hard as doing nothing. 


A little rest and change taken occasionally 
now may prevent the fatigue of enforced 
uselessness after a while. A man who had 
broken down from excessive nervous strain 


said to me ‘ately, “The hours are terribly 
long. It is as if I were watching the hands 
of a clock from morning till night, and then 
frém night till morning again.’’ It is true 


that nervous maladies are often curable, but 
they generally require months if not years 
to complete a cure. Of all the sorts of 
riches that we may strive after, the serene, 
well-balanced, not underworking and not 
overworking mind is easily first. 

The third kind of weariness was recently 
illustrated by a young woman whose friends 
frequently greeted her with the exclama- 
tion, “Oh, how tired you do look!’ She 
looked no more tired than she felt, and why 
she should look and feel so was as* much 
of a mystery to herself as to them. She 
habitually went to bed early and slept well; 


she did a little light housework, had no 
care or responsibility, went for a walk or 
drive daily, had a lot of friends and en- 


And yet this misera- 
ble lassitude rather increased than dimin- 
ished. The mere act of eating her break- 
fast made her so tired that she felt like go- 
ing back to bed again. -At last she diseov- 
ered the eause of the trouble. It was stom- 
ach weariness. She had eaten so many in- 
digestible ,zoodies that the faithful organ 
became discouraged from overwork. There 
is nothing more certain than that a tired 
stomach will impose itS languor on brain 
and hands, and give to the face an expres- 
sion of weariness really pathetic. By giv- 
ing it a long holiday from -coffee, cake and 


joyed meeting them. 


candy, and making her meals of simple and | 
nutritious food, the tired feeling vanished - 


altogether. Incidentally she learned that 


all simple foods are not nutritious: such, for | 
instance, as boiled cabbage, hot bread and | 
Ht is only ; 


the products of the-fryime pan. 


by personal experiment that one ‘may dis- : 
cover the amount of personal weariness or ' 
refreshment to be expected from ‘any stven 
article of @fet. 





The } 


of . 
I have gone to rest after” 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of .Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A Lys ts a manual on ‘ the 
production’ of Sugar ‘Beets and Sugar Cane, and onthe 
manufacture of sugar therefrom. A Hardbook for the 
Farmer or Mauufacturer, Capitalist or -Laborer, States- 
man_.or Student. 

tort eovets just the points that everyone interested wants 

o know ‘about. It ‘is a reHable guide upon all that per- 
tains” to the agriculture of siigar ‘crops. ‘ It ‘illustrates aud 
descri the newest model ‘sugar mills. It gives the re- 
= of the latest experience in promoting and operating 

ar factories, It shows jest how to establish the -in- 
au 7 = any given lors y. Size, egy | 10x7 in¢hes, 
over 240 ‘pages, ‘eafly -200 illustrations many of them 
full-pa) : Plates ‘from magnificent phote of Bound taken espe- 
cially for ‘this work), superbly — in cloth 
and gold ; . $1.50 


Home Pork Making. 


The Art of taing ppd. < Curing Pork 


By A. ‘W. Fulton. A ‘complete guide for the farmer. 
the country butcher and the suburban dweller, in all. that 
pertains to hog ee curing, preserving and ‘stor- 
ing ‘pork product—from s¢ ding vat to kitchen table and 
dining room. The many recipes for cooki and serving 

rk are ‘the favorite dishes of the best coo Every de- 
with the raising of porkers and the proper 
bést and most sutisfactory méthods ‘of 


il connected 
‘niariagement ‘and 


unitinnns 9m pork .are*so. clearly and fully presented that. 
even thout experie mee “or ifow tt equipment, any in- 
telligent person ‘ran — fot 


. the instructions. 
144 pp, illus, eloth : . e . 


Land Draining. 


$y Manly Miles. A handbook for farmers on the prin- 
ciples and “practice of draining. The directions for ‘the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains will en- 
able the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect construc- 
pon om: the jana that must necessarily 7 
ow 2m ° . ° ° . i 


Irrigation Farming. 


By Lute Wilcox. A ‘handbook for the practical appli- 
cation of ‘water in the ‘production of crops. A complete 
treatise on oinean supply, canal construction, reservoirs 
and ponds, pipes for preation purposes, flumes and their 
structure, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
a s, the garden, the orchard and vineyard; windmills 

‘pumps, appliances and contrivances. iDenrmed. 
Cloth! mo . : ° ° ° 1.58 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing, and Market Value. - 


By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in a practical way 
how to begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and 
location, preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
beds, artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, Preparation for sale and 
the profits that maybe expected. 12mo, illustrated . 6 


The Pruning Book. 


By L. H. Bailey. Specific advice is oo on the prun- 
ing of the Yarious -kinds of fruits and ornamental trees. 
shrubs and hedges. Considerable space.is devoted to the 
pruning and training of grapevines. Every ‘part of the 
subject -is made so clear and plain that it can be readily 
understood by even the merest beginner. Cloth, 8vo, 530 
pages. Illustrated . e ° ° « 18 


grepsinnng Fruit Culturist. 


y John J. Thomas. Containing practical directions for 


12mo. 
50 


“2 ropagation. and_culture of all the fruits adapted to 
the United States. Revised and greatly enlarged by Wm 
H. 8. Wood. This new ‘edition makes the work prac- 


tically almost a new book, containing everything per- 
taining ‘to large and small fruits as well as sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. ~spaaee illustrated by nearly 800 en- 
gravings. 758 pp, 12mo - 2:60 


Mushrooms. How to ‘Grow Them. 


By Wm Falconer. The most practical work on_ the 
subject ever written. The author describes how _he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by the 
leading market gardeners and for home use Ra the most 
successful private growers. [llustrated. Cloth . » 1.00 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
goremning outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for their 
application in the commoner problems of ‘gardening. In 
spite of the natural difficulty of presenting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader, Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth ° 50 


Tobacco Leaf. 

By J. B._ Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. Its Culture 
Pe Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical hand- 
book on the most appro methods in growing, harvest- 
ing, curing, packing and ‘selling tobacco, with an account 
of the operations in every department of tobacco manu- 
facture. e contents of this book are ‘based on sactual 
experiments in field, curing ‘barn, packing house, factory 
and laboratory. Upward of 500 pages and 150 ‘original 
engravings . e . - 200 


Greenhouse Management. 

By L. R. Taft. The author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, a ether with that of the most 
successful florists and eners, in the management of 
growing plants under ¢ —“ So minute and practical are 
the various systems x methods of growing and forcing 
roses, violets, carnations, and all the most important 
florists’ plants, as well as fruits and vageegores described. 
that by a careful study of this ‘work, and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible ITlustrated. 
cloth, 12mo . . Le 


Coburn’s Swine ‘Husbandry. 
By ¥. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management, of swine and the 
ention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
Piltest and freshest a relating to swine vrest. 
ing yet offered. Cloth . = tht «= 








Forage Crops other than Grasses. 
How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 
By Thomas Shaw. The growing of fo ope will te ito is La 


are “fay tionize 
gproluttonize 


was Gone and how any and every farmer can do likewise 
Scientifically accurate, the is intense} 

Bach chapter is is. com ret wae eet 
the price of the bo 300 ‘pp, 1.00 


The New Egg , Ba 
Powoth Cotas Meee? 





By H. H. 4 ractiéal, rée! lw 
producting pe gud, poultty for “market. now to 0 buil 
he houses ee yers, preeder: ‘sitters , ‘adan’ 
P col system, the system ent meth 

ow sto feed and * How ‘to ‘raise chic 
how to lacuna soa ei, § Various Qs 
cubators and are fe jz. 
com Best methods of eae 
fender it gn epoch: rma es aber ee 
trated, -eloth . Bee x — > ts 


| The Hop. 


Its Culture and Cure, Mark 
and Manufacture. “¥ Bi as 


By Herbert Myrick. A practi handboo! 

approved methods in growing, cal hs ey rr - 
ing hops, and on their ‘use and mani A volume 
of 300 pages, profusely illustrated and in every 
detail. It is without doubt ‘the most  meeoy wore 
this crop ever attempted. 0, postpaid , Pm] 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By L. R. Taft. A comsgiete trédtise on house struc- 
tures and arrangements of the various formes and Styles 
of plant houses for professional florists ‘as well as ama- 
~s The modern and most ee poor methods = heat- 
4 og “end ventieting. = fully ae pon, oe mnstruc- 

on otbeds and frames receiv 
Illustrated, cloth, i2mo “ — eee 


The Fertility of the Land. 


snip of } Rowers. 4 a ye / a of a. relation- 
he ‘mainta 
eeductivity of of the roll. The 4 Ag 


+ long c hife of of teaching, experimenting and farming, and 


Huta atmportant “single “book ‘of ‘farm “methods, 
Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry SOunpeneitte of practical and use- 
ful "knowledge 4 “plant growth and Cnimal nutrition, 
feeding stuffs, feedi nimals and Con! detail pertaining 
to this important Bu fect. It_is th h, ‘accurate and 
reliable, ‘and is the most valuable. Cott ntributi tion to live 
stock literature in ‘many ears. to every 
owner of live stock. 658 pages, 8vo, te t ° - 2.00 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. Gurtler. a pracinn | treatise on Gury 2 "herds 
a. the management of creameries. In Part I, the he 
feed, management, milking, in Part Tit salting, working and 
marketing are considered. it creamery man- 
agement, patrons and mo iy machines a 
appliances are discussed. Theta, bre mo, 1 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 


By Dr D. McIntosh, V S. Written expressly 
farmer, stockman and veterinary student. A new work 
on the treatment of animal diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has me a neces- 
sity. Such a one is this volume of nearly 400 
written by_one of the most eminent ga aemmaconaas ~ ou 
country. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo ° ° our 


The Propagation of Plants. 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. An euingy 5 practical and _— 
ful ae "Describing the oom of h brsdising and er 

ing and also the many different iponties ith which cultic 
vated plants may be propagated and multiplied. ner | 


i12mo, illustrated . 
Stewart’s Shepherd's s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart. A praction treatise on the sheep 
for 7 smasitan farmets an Sheep growers. It so plain 
that a farmer or ‘a farmer's son, Who has never *ccot 

sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock 


successfully, and yet so complete that ‘even t 
enced shepherd may gather many a — if 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo ... % 1.00 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by, Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the various 
breeds, the best methods t wD insure success in ‘the ‘business 


of turkey growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the United tates and Can- 
ada. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo ° ° ° « 1.0 


Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds ‘and their profitable man: 
agement. This excellent work Ly the ‘combined ex 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely flustratea and forms 
a unique and important addition to our — one. 
ture. Cloth, Imo ° ° e ° ° ° » 100 


Th Crop. 


By Theron L. Hiles. How to harvest, ship and use ice. 
A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairymen, ae 
canis, progace | shippers, went yy cold storers gers an 
all interested in ice houses, cold an 
or use of ice in any way, Cloth, 122 pp, ill, Iémo . ing 


The Soil. 
By Franklin H. King 
University of Wiseonsin” 
mental principles of management. 


Prof of Agricultural Physics. 
Its hature, relations and funda- 
Cloth, crown, 8vo ——.75 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL, 
Our Beautifully Ilustrated 8vo Catalogue, f fly 4 deacebing three hundred valuable Books 


on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field 
be sent free to anyone-forwarding by postal card his pe Soo zr 
young or old, to provide himself 


4a ri will pay every man, 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., ete., will 
blishers, and asking for 
‘books, even if ecOnomy 


Hors 


to be practiced in other directions to enable him to dd this 


_ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS ‘AND IMPORTERS, 


B2 and 564 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IM, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


HALLOCK’S SUCCES 


The Best Cultivator in the World—so declared by Farmers who have tested it. 


Anti- 
Clog 


WEEDER Cultivator. 


Read what a few of them say: 





Youngstown, O., May 31, 1899. 
Please accept thanks for your kindness. You appear to be the most liberal 
manufacturers we have ever dealt with. We wish to say that this is the third 
ay we have used your weeder and we are very much pleased with it. We used 
t for corn, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., with wonderful results. 

We had a good two-horse cultivator at the time we bought your “Success” 
weeder, and we state truthfully that we have not used the cultivator since, 
as one small horse and oy weeder will do more and better work than two 
teams and cultivators. The teams, of course, can be used for other work, which 


NEWCASTLE, PA. 

I have been going to write you for some time in regard to the 
weeder. I have had splendid results with it this year. NowI will 
tell you how I used it and what the results were. 

irst l used iton my wheat in the spring. I could scarcely see 

any wheat at all, it was so winter-killed. My hired man wanted td 
ane up theground and sow oats. He said there would not be five 
ushels of wheat on the three acres, and I thought so myself, but I 





means a big saving. GRAY & SON. 


Yours truly, J. E. 





said, ‘“* We will sow timothy and clover on it,” and so we did, and 


then put the weeder onit, and we put some stones on the weeder so 
as to make it stir up the ground good. Well, I had 25 bushels of wheat 
and a splendid catch of grass. 

Then I put it on my oats. BeforeI did so my man said tome, “ We won't 
have any oats this year,” and I about agreed with him. The field looked as yellow 
as gold. We had it exceedingly dry here last spring, but I said to the man, “You 
hitch the horse into the weeder and go over the oats ground.” He said “O, nol 
that will tear all the oats out.” Isaid, ‘“‘You go ahead, and do as I say,” and so 
he did. Well, I never saw oats come on like they did. I had in four acres and I 
harvested 182 34 bushels, You can count on a big weeder trade from this section 
next year. Yours, J. R. WRIGHT. 


We have received thou- 
sands just like these. 
Write for sheets of them. 
Can you afford to farm 
this year without this 
wonderful Cultivator? We 
do not quite give away 
the first one in a place, 
but do make a big reduction for introduction, because a big trade always follows. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 
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“Planet Jr.””, Two-Horse Implements 


embrace among others this Two-Row Pivot-Wheel Cultivator, which, with 
the attachments, easily and quickly converts it also into a Plow, Furrower, 
and Ridger. It is mounted on pivot wheels which makes it easy to steer— 
holds the shovels close up to the row ona hillside. They are adjustable on 
the axle to fit wide or narrow rows—28 to 42 inches. With furrower it marks 
oul two rows for planting 28 to 42 inches apart. After planting. these 
same two rows may be covered satisfactorily at the same time. Every- 
thing of the best material throughout and all fully up to the high 


‘“‘PLanet JR.”’ standard. Our full line embraces Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes 
Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators. 


rr eave published for distribution in 1900, an edition of 350,000 catalogues of our 
e = “PrLanet JR.” goods. This catalogue is profusely illustrated with all our tools,smany 
} gua, of them as in actual operation, at all kinds of work in all countries, at home and in 
: many foreign lands. It is openly acknowledged to be the most comprehensive and 

valuable work of its kind ever published. We mail a free copy to every address. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E , Philadelphia, Pa 
EDCAR 


Aine WEEDER 


as the cut shows, is a weeder attachment for all walking 
».. or riding two-horse cultivators. It possesses all'the virtues 
T of the regular weeder at a. mere fraction of the cost. 
4) It stirs and breaks up the crust, killing all the weeds 
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Weh hand % ares 
NEW STEEL ROOFING, Dheets either 












with each order sufficient paint to cover,and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 
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£PS RAND 
Vie + ¥/ m 
1) \ f between the plants, while the cultivator works between flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. , 
te h os Price per square of 10x10 feet H 75 
SAN) the rows. ‘*Once Over and Done’’—and completely on 200 equare akon sceveceh-ose to : 
, = P ‘ . mm 
r\\ jj done. No extra labor, no extra time and SURE DEATH is recaited ty lay this resting * We furnish 


TO WEEDS. Write for prices, testimonials, &c. 











Write for our free catalogue No. P 
of general merchandise bought by us at 
Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 

“OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


-CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. 


— _W. 35th & fron Sts., Chicago. - 
20 Oe 





Calverton, New York. 
Box 106, 


& Edgar F 





anning Weeder Co., 
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FIRE, WEATHER, 
and. Lightning Proof 


Black, painted, or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding; (brick, rock or corrugated) 


Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 
in elegant designs. Write for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co., Ltd., 
23d & Hamilton Sts.,Phila. ,Pa.,or 24 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 













“Clippe 
Driller. | 


The Standard - = 
of America! 8 
Strongest! Takes least - = 
ower | Carries heaviest tools! Drills much faster! mnt at eal Special Prices 
Riost convenient to handle! Will last longer and URERELUE wor Churches and Cemeteries. 
wake ¢he owner more money than any other ren | Ti @ Designs. Catalogue Free. 
e rill on earth. ale Be 
We also make many other machines for drilling wells ! tt a yaw be ag hs 
of all diameters and depths. Machines for Horse, Steam, . ’ 
and Gasoline Power. Write for full particulars. : s 


. Y N FFIN, OHIO. 
SOROS & NVEAS, C8 ; . M. M. S. POULTRY : 
Half cost of Netting; 
Requires few posts, no 





WHAT’S 3 OR 5&5 CE 
on a rod of fence if itis 10 cents better in quality? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


ORNATE FENCE 


and Lawns. Sub- 
stantial, Durable and Cheap, 








weed, ae 























DO NOT BUY rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 
Cemetery Fences, Freight paid. 
W t [ [ ] i, i | [ N iL KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City, Mo. 
MACHINERY until you. see our new Cata- ues ) 
1 logue No, 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. FENCING MACHINES, AAREED CIEL® AnD HOO babys A ‘ 
an en Fence; e 


Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 
F,C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. | 


Factories at Harvey, Ill. 


$5, $10 and $15 delivered 
Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. 


BOX G, RICHMOND, IND. 


Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel 
Rails; Treé, Flower and Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 


Fence , ete.’ Catalogue Free. 
OekKaib Fence Co., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 












